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* Here woodbines are wantonly elMpIng the roses, 

Here flcienoe may And the' most mosleal streaml^ 
And, where the Medhia in sunshine reposes, 

The spirit be wrapt in the sweetest of dreams : 
Here also are haimts for the fondest of loyers, . 

The richest of blooms fop the wildest of bees. ^^ 

Nooks ftuihion'd for poets, where Solitude oovers ^ 

The pleasantest walks with the greenest of trees V* 
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Though monthly critics should assail my song, 
And fret and ftime the daring Muse to wrong, 
Not all the frothy slayer they can spread — 
Not all their " broad hints" to be bribed and My 
Shall check the publication of my verse, 
Or draw a single shilling frDm my purse ! 
Let them rail on, if railing yield delight, 
And pen worse critiques than the Post could write, 
I'll bear it all with patience, and endure 
The plague which nought but bribery can cure, 
Besolved to treat such ranters with disdain, 
And leave them minus what they thought to gain. 
But should some Gifford, in the large Beviews, 
Expose the faults and foibles of the Muse, 
Her want of skill — ^her laek of mental fire. 
Or quiz the dull vibrations of her lyre, — 
Should such a critic, quoHng first her lays. 
Prove the correctness of the thing he says, 
And, justiy lashing her presumptuous rhymes. 
Prevent them flourishing in ftiture times. 
She'll kiss the rod that makes her keenly smart, 
And turn frDm rhyming to some meaner art. 
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PEEFACE. 



Thougli I may not be able to immortalize a 
subject, it is evident I have selected one by which 
I stand the chance of becoming immortalized: 
what benefit will that be to you ? cries the world- 
ling. I answer — a considerable one : and I leave 
the dunce to discover it ! It is, however, truly 
surprising that so delightful a theme, as the one I 
have chosen, should have remained so long neg-< 
lected — should have failed to inspire those who 
might have done it more justice than myself — and 
that so transcendently-beautiful a spot as The 
Isle op Wight, should have been visited by such 
a small number of those elevated xninds, best 
calculated to delineate its miraculous attractions. 

With the solitary exception of Ryde, there is, 
perhaps, no part of the Island that wpuld induce 
the votaries of Fashion, or the minions of Power, 
to prolong their stay beyond two or three days ; 
but to those whose minds are of a more elevated 
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order— of a less grovelling, mercenary, and lucre- 
loving cliaracter — ^who can find boundless enjoy- 
ment in the contemplation of nature, and little 
pleasure in the meretricious productions of art — 
who prefer seas, skies, and cliffs, to squares, 
quadrants, and arcades — ^who consider there is 
something better in the world than huge mansions 
with heartless domestics, and still more heartless 
visitors — to persons of this character, there is no 
portion of the Isle of Wight that will not offer 
interesting features for contemplation, and strong 
inducements for procrastinating their departure 
from its delightful shores. To those who are 
desirous of peace and repose, blended with res- 
pectable society, fine scenery 'of every description^ 
and, perhaps^ the most luxuriant sea-bathing in 
the Universe, I should strongly recommend the 
beautiful village of Shanklin : from this point, 
they can visit, at a trifling expense, every portion 
of the Undercliff, that spot above all others 
enchanting, and command such prospects as, 
perhaps, no other part of the world, within the 
same extent, can exhibit. Nor is Freshwater and 
its neighbourhood less attractive, as to scenery: 
indeed, in this respect, they may be said to surpass 
all other districts ; and should not remain unvi- 
sited by those who are desirous of contemplating 
the glorious magnificence of nature, and storing 
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their recollections with objects^ which no one 
but the Omnipotent Author of all things could 
create! 

Here are cliffs that attest his miraculous hand, 
As dazzling and white as the purest of snow — 

Here are tints bursting forth from the marrellout land, 
Whose like all the rest of the world cannot shewl 

Here are rocks that have brav'd, since the blrih-day of Time, 

The savage assaults of the merciless sea, 
Terrific to look at, and yet io sublime. 

They prove what an architect Nature must be I 

Can we gaze from the edge of St. Cbristophbr's Down 
On the NnssLBS, which millions, now dead, have admired, 

And see them like giants indignantly frown 
On the waves that assail them, and not grow inspired ? 

Can we gaze on these objeets, nor shrink with disgust 
Vtom the boasted achievements of short-sighted man ? 

Can we look on these marvels, nor willingly trust 
In Him who such wonderftd structures could plan ? 

Let us think for a moment on what we behold 
From the edge of the mountain above S€]iatchbli.'s Bat, 

And we need not by cant of God's glory be toldt 
For here we've the proof of it day after day ! 

Han then, ye proud cliffs soaring up to the skies ! 

Hail then, thou vast Ocean ! whom nought can subdue, 
Ye are proofs of God's might I more zealously prize 

Than aught ever written by Christian or Jew ! 

Whether or not this work will have a successful 
career^ I leave time to determine — ^it will, at all 
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events^ furnish ample quotations for future Bar- 
bers^ BoscoEs^ HoRSETSj and similar tourists — 
and^ I have no doubt that many a blank page 
will be filled up at my expense : that is an honour^ 
however, I am, by no means, desirous of courting ; 
and as I have endeavoured to make my book not 
only entertaining, but useful, I hope to meet with 
that encouragement, which is the greatest allevia- 
tion of those torments most authors are destined 
to endure. The prose introductions to the poems 
in this volume, are chiefly extracted &om the works 
of modem tourists : they are, certainly, not very 
much distinguished for style or sentiment, but 
serve, in some measure, to elucidate the text, and 
to give the reader a more common-place notion of 
the localities to which they allude, than would be 
consistent with the dignity of poetic delineation. 
I do not depend on these introductions for the 
success of my book ; for were such dry details its 
principal attractions, the price of the volume 
would be perfectly inconsistent with the present 
order of things. Should the text exhibit no 
greater allurements than such descriptions, I 
fear the work will experience but a transitory 
existence: if, however, the poetry, and the sen- 
timents it displays, have any of those ^^ mental 
indications,'' which alone can be long interesting, 
I have very little fear as tc the prosperity of this 
undertaking. > 
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MEMORANDA FOR PLEASURE TOURISTS. 



Thx reader will, perhaps, excuse me for giving him a alight 
sketch of the manner in which he will most pleasantly trans- 
port himself from the gloomy atmosphere of the ** Great Wen/' 
to the salubrious shores of the Isle of Wight Let him, then, 
proceed from the Terminus at Nine Elms, Vauzhall, by one of 
the early morning trains, either in a first or second class car- 
riage, as may best suit the state of his treasury. In the height 
of summer the second class is to be preferred. 

The distance from place to place is distinctly marked in the 
following table, viz.:— 











Miles. 


Nine Elms 


to Wandsworth 


1st Station 


is3 


Wandsworth 


„ Wimbledon 


2nd 


»» 


3 


Wimbledon 


„ Kingston 


3rd 


f» 


4 


Kingston 


„ Esher and Hamp- 










ton Court 


4th 


ft 


3 


Hampton 


„ Walton 


5th 


ft 


2* 


Walton 


„ Weybridge 


6th 


ft 


2 


Weybridge 


„ Woking 


7th 


tt 


5* 


Woking 


„ Famborough 


8th 


It 


8* 


Famborough 


„ Winchfield 


9th 


tt 


6* 


Winchfidld 


„ Basingstoke 


10th 


tt 


8 


Basingstoke 


„ Andover Road 


11th 


tt 


10 


Andover Road 


„ Winchester 


12th 


tt 


8 


Winchester 


„ Southampton 


13th 


tt 


12| 



Total distance from Yauxhall to Southampton 76f 



Should he be desirous of going via Gosport, he will proceed 
as far as the branch station at Bishops Stoke, which is about 7^ 
miles beyond Winchester, and 5 miles on this side of Southamp- 
ton ; but, of course, he would only adopt this route, when pro- 
ceeding in the first instance to Ryde: in going to Cowes, the 
better plan would be, to embark at Southampton. 

From this point the distances are as follow, viz. :— 
To Cowes, about 12 miles, 
„ Ryde, „ 18 „ 
the excursion, by steamer, down the Southampton Water is, per- 
haps, one of the greatest aquatic treats that can be enjoyed 
during the summer season, in yisiting the Isle of Wight 

Were I to give any opinion as to the shortest and most agree- 
able course in reaching the Island, I should say, let Ryde be the 
first object, and, on leaving it, Cowes the last. The distance 
from Portsmouth to Ryde is about 5 miles, and is a very 
delightful trip by any of the numerous steamers plying between 
those places — ^the highest fare is eighteen-pence. The charge 
firom Southampton to Cowes — ^is eighteen-pence : and to Ryde, 
two shillings. 

Having landed at the latter, the tourist will find an extremely 
comfortable and economical Inn, The Crown, at the top of 
Union Street, kept by Mr. Woodrow: here he will meet with 
the best accommodation, and be subjected only to such charges, 
as will induce him to visit the house on future occasions. 

In this neighbourhood are Appley, St. John's, Puckpool, St. 
Clare, Quarr Abbey, Ashey Down, and many other beautiful 
spots deserving of attention : indeed, the walks to Binstead, and, 
on the shore, to Sea View, Nettlestone, the Priory, and St. He- 
lenas, should not be delayed, whilst the Visitor is domiciled at 
this beautiful Watering-place. There is a coach daily from 
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Ryde to Newport, and another to Shanklin, and on to Ventnor, 
Uaderdiff. Those who expect to witness ali the beauties of the 
JiUmd, must make up their minds to walk over considerable 
tracts of ground, for there are situations which cars, and such 
conveyances, can never reach, though these vehicles will carry 
you many miles of the intermediate ground. On leaving Ryde^ 
go by coach to Shanklin— stop here, at least, two or three dayi^ 
see the Chine, Church, and all the delightful beach-seenery be- 
tween Sandown Bay and Luccombe Chine: walk next day to 
the latter place, over the sands, and do not forget to contem- 
plate the noble promontory of Dunnose, in your way. During 
your stay at Shanklin, yon should visit Brading, its Haven, 
Bembridge, the Culver Cliffs, Yaverland, &c., the whole of which 
may be seen without going to the expense of a car. Your next 
walk should be over Shanklin Down, towards Cook's Castle, 
and thence, through a beautiful copse, to Appuldurcombe, the 
princely estate of the Right Honorable the Earl of Yarborough, 
taking care, whilst you are at Newport, to procure aproper ticket 
of inspection, and to go on the day therein specified. Return 
through the Village of Godshill and the neighbouring meadows, 
lanes, &c. to Shanklin. 

On quitting this delightful qiot, proceed along the top of the 
OifEs towards Luccombe Chine and East End, at a short distance 
from which, you enter a copse, and then discover the ruin and 
confusion produced by the Landslip (which took place in the 
year 1818), just before you arrive at the Village of Bonchurch. 
Here I should advise the visitor to remain for a short period, in 
order to contemplate the surrounding scenery, not forgetting to 
inspect the Church, the Pulpit Rock, and many other attractions 
in the vicinity. Leaving Bonchurch, ascend the lofty Down of 
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St. Boniface, the views from which no pen can posaibly describe : 
here you overlook the rapidly-increasing town of Ventnor, 
where you will find two very excellent inns, or hotels^ as they- 
are called, and experience every civility and attention that 
money can command. Remain at Ventnor two or three days, 
so that you may inspect the several beauties of its shores and 
inland scenery. 

From this point I should recommend the Visitor to proceed 
on foot through every accessible part of the Undercliff, as far as 
Niton, returning to Ventnor over the bold and magnificent 
heights commanding a boundless view of the ocean. In this 
pedestrian excursion he will fall in with Steephill, Wolverton, 
the beautiful Village of St Lawrence, besides several interesting 
and romantic situations nearer Niton, particularly Puckaster 
Cove, where Charles the Second was saved from the ravages of 
ft terrific storm. From the summits of the Cliffs, the Visitor 
will discover innumerable distant objects, both on sea and land, 
and such a combination of beauties as, perhaps, no other situa- 
tion can develop. At a short distance from Niton, he will find 
Cripple Path, a sort of terrific staircase, cut out of the side of 
the Cliff: it is, however, not prudent to ascend, or descend this 
path in very windy weather : a young female was some years ago 
blown from the summit of the Cliff; after ascending this singular 
spot, into the brambles and trees beneath, and though the fall 
was nearly for the space of 200 feet, she sustained no injury or 
inconvenience whatever, except a slight insensibility of a few 
minutes' duration. 

Having got back to Ventnor, where the Visitor will, of course, 
sleep, I should advise him next morning to proceed again to 
Niton, and remain there one or two days. From this point he 
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can examine the shore towards Chale, the Lighthouse, the 
Sandrock Spring, Black Gang Chine, part of Chale Bay, St. 
Catherine's Hill, and afterwards the Church, together with many 
other places of less general celebrity — Let him return over the 
Cliffs from St. Catherine's HiU, from which new scenes will 
meet his eye in every direction : he must not, however, neglect 
to traverse this portion of the Undercliff before he leaves, nor 
fail to examine the devastation occasioned by the Landslip of 
1799. Should he have sufficient leisure, I should particularly 
advise him to inspect the shore, with its marvellous masses of 
rock, between Black Gang Chine and St Lawrence, taking lus 
way back through such parts of the Undercliff as might have 
been before lost sight of. Having enjoyed all that is to be seen 
in this quarter, let him proceed by car to Newport, at the dis- 
tance of one mile from which stands Carisbrook Castle, for a 
description of whose charms I refer the reader to the poem at 
page 98. From Newport there is a very delightful walk of 
about four miles to the Village and Church of Arreton, where 
lie the remains of the celebrated Elizabeth Wallbbidgb, 
generally called The Dairyman's Dauohtbb : for more par- 
ticulars of this worthy individual, see page 231. 

The distance from Newport to West Cowes is not more than 
five miles, and having arrived at the latter place, I should sug- 
gest a visit to East Cowes, Fern Hill, Wootton Bridge, and back 
by way of Wippingham. From West Cowes there is a steamer 
that goes daily to Yarmouth, during the summer, and by this 
conveyance, I advise all persons to proceed, who wish to see 
The Needles, Scratchell's Bay, Alum Bay, and Freshwater Gate : 
the fare is two shillings, and they will find excellent hotels at 
The Warren, near Alum Bay, and at Freshwater Gate, or a very 
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Qomfortable Inn at the Village of Freshwater: they can return 
early the next morning by the same steamer, and reach Cowes 
in about two hours, or rather less. In order that the reader 
may better understand the distances of the places here de- 
scribed, I beg to subjoin a List of Tours, which will enable him 
to form his own opinion as to the propriety of walking to the 
several parts mentioned in this sketch. 



TOURS. 


From Newport through the following 


To Newtown . . 6 miles 


To Niton . . . 24mUes36| 


Shalfleet . . 1 — 7 


Sandrock Hotel 4-37 


Yarmouth . . 4 — 11 


St. Lawrence 3—40 


Freshwater .3—14 


Steephill . . 1 — 41 


Alum Bay . . 3 — 17 


Ventnor . . 1 — 42 


Freshwater Gate 3 — 20 


Bonchurch .1—43 


Brooke . . . 4i — 24^ 


Lucoombe .1—44 


Mottestone .2 —264 


Shanklin . . 2 — 46 


Brixton. . . 2 — 28i 


Lake ... 2 — 48 


ShorweU . . 2 — 30^ 


Sandown . . 1 — 49 


Kingston . , 1* — 32 


Brading . . 2 — 51 


Chale ... 2 — 34 


Ryde ... 4 — 55 


Rydetofiradmg : 4miles 


Ryde to Appuldur- 


Sandown .2 — 6 


combe . 1 miles 16 


Shanklin .3—9 


Godshin. 1 — 17 


Bondinrch 3—12 


Newchurch3 — 20 


WroxaU .3—15 


AsheyDownU— 2H 




Ryde . . 4 — 254 


Cowes to Newport. . Smiles | 


RydetoNewport . . 7mile8 


Cowes to Shide. • 6 miles 


Cowes to Godshill . 11 miles 


Arreton • 2 •"" 8 


Appuldur- 


Lake . • 4i — 121 


eombe. 1—12 


Shanklin 2 - 14i 


Whilwell 2—14 




Niton .2-16 



Newport to Niton direct, 9 miles. 
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LIST OF HOTELS. 



Newport 


. The Bugle 


.Mew . . 


High-street. 




The Star . . 


. Newnham. 


St James's-st. 




Green Dragon 


. Tucker . 


PUe-atreet. 




*Wheat Sheaf 


.Read . . 


Com Market 




Swan . . . 


.B.Read . 


High-street 


Ryde. . . 


. Pier Hotel . 


. Hale & Rendall. 




Yelf's Hotel - 


.Yelf . 


. Union-street. 




Kent Hotel . 


. Stephens . 


. Union-street 




Star • • • 


. Locke. 






♦Crown . . 


. Woodrow. 


. Union-street. 


WestPowes 


. Fountain . • 


. Webb . , 


.Near Quay. 




♦Vine . . . 


. Roper • 


.Ditto. 




Marine Hotel . 


. Helmore . 


.Near the Parade. 


East Cowes 


.Medina Hotel. 


. Smith. 




Yannouth . 


. George . • 


. Bright. 






Bugle . . . 


. Butler. 






King's Head . 


. Bromley 




Freshwater • 


. Albion . . . 


. Plumley . 


, Freshwater Gate 




♦Needles Hotel 


. Groves 


Alum Bay. 


Niton . . 


. The Royal Sand 
rock Hotel 


"}Kent . . 


Undercliff. 




♦White Lion . 


'.Bright. 


. Niton Village. 


Blang Gang 
Chine . 


JHotel . . . 


• Rose. 




Yentnor . • 


. ♦Hotel . . . 


• Fisher 






Marine Hotel 


. Wyldc. 






♦MontpeUer Hotel Whiskard 




ShanUin . 


. ♦Daish'a Hotel 


.Daiah . 


. Near the Chine. 




WiBiams'i Hotel . Williams. 




Bembridge . 


.Hotel . . . 


. 


On the Beach. 


Sandown • 


.King's Head . 


.Thomas. 




Brading 


. ♦Wheat Sheaf 


• BulL 




Calboume • 


.Sun ... . 


. Buckler. 




GodshiU . 


. Griffin . . . 


.Smith. 




Brixton 


. ♦New Inn . . 


. HaUett. 





Ail those houses to which this mark (*) is aiBzed, are disttopolshed for. 
comfort, cleanliness, dvflity, and moderate charge. 
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The ''Season" in the Isle of Wight commences on the 
Ist of July, and may be said to terminate on the 1st of 
September. Previously to the former date, or subsequently 
to the latter, lodgings may be obtained at somewhat reasonable 
rates: whilst, however, the various watering places, such as 
Cowes, Ryde, Shanklin, and Ventnor, are crowded with fashion- 
ables — ^house rent and lodgings continue proportionally high, 
and consequently all articles of consumption maintain cor- 
responding prices. Apartments, consisting of one sitting room 
and two bed rooms, may be procured at from £2 to £2 10s. 
per week, before the commencement of the season, and, during 
its continuance, at from JS2 10s. to three g^neas, and thus it is 
that a family, consisting of a lady and gentlemen, with four or 
five children, can be accommodated upon much more reasonable 
terms, than persons having no such increase — it being rather 
difficult to find one sitting room and one bed room let together. 
"Where these can be obtained (as they may be at Cowes 
and Ryde, but rarely at Ventnor or Shanklin) the price varies 
from £1 5s. to JSl 10s. per week, before the season, and during 
the months of July and August, £1 lis. 6d. and JS2^but such 
lodgings are not easily procured, and are seldom so dean and 
comfortable as those let to families. Cowes is the Rendezvous 
of the Royal Yacht Club — ^the Regatta takes place there early 
in August, and is one of the most imposing and spirit-stirring 
spectades that part of the Island can boast of. 
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Page 275— Line 4, for renel read level, 
„ 381— Line 18, for than read then. 



EXORDIUM. 



'' Of all the Isles that Britain boasts, 

However pleasing to the sight, 
Not one can shew 6uch splendid coasts, 

Such valleys as the Isle of Wight — 
Such coves and chines, such glorious downs, 

And truth, with conscious pride may say. 
Such lovely girls and civil clowns, 

Or aught to vie with Alum Bay !" 



The Isle of Wight^ with all its treax;h'rous shores. 
Where ocean sighs, or, like a lion roars — 
Its southern rocks, where hoary headed Time 
Sits gazing on their lineaments sublime — 
Its western cliffs, whose adamantine forms 
Have brav'd the fury of unnumber'd storms, 



Making the Needles dwarfish to the sight, 
Compar'd with their sublimity and height — 
Its coves and chines for hideous wrecks renown'd. 
With verdure cloth'd or desolation crown'd — 
Its hills and dales, lone nooks and green retreats. 
Its shaded walks and woodbine-shrouded seats. 
Where Love repeats his fascinating tale. 
And finds his craft too frequently prevail — 
These, with its mansions and more inland scenes. 
Its village churches and its village greens. 
Those ancient sites and relics that recall 
Times long departed, but rever'd by all. 
To which remembrance ever loves to cling. 
Though long unsung, I now attempt to sing. 

Come then, ye maids and sylvan nymphs, who 

wear 
Spring's earliest blossoms in your auburn hair. 
Whose breath is sweeter than the clove's perfume. 
The hawthorn's odour, or the jasmine's bloom. 
Who charm with song the wintry hours away. 
And call forth all the luxuries of May, 
Come from your shades, unsought by me too long. 
And with your beauty animate my song. 
Teach me to feel what Pope so often felt, 
And give me words whose eloquence may melt. 



Words^ though delicious^ neither weak nor mean^ 

But well adapted to the varying scene^ 

Such as may charm the carping critic's ear^ 

And chase those &Qwns less-daring poets fear : — 

Guide me, regardless of the roaring tide. 

To where, re^posing on St. Catherine's side. 

Black Gang, in all his terrible array 

Of dearth and darkness, scowls upon the day. 

Like some foul monster of a former world. 

Or rebel angel, by th' Almighty hurl'd 

Down &om the realms of everlasting bliss. 

Into his present comfortless abyss ! 

And oh ! ye softer genii of the downs. 

That shun Black Gang's inexorable frowns. 

Guide me to where simplicity and grace 

Adorn alike the peasant and thq place. 

To where the babbling of the woodland brook. 

Heard in some leafy, unfrequented nook. 

Delights the ear, whilst all the neighb'ring grounds 

Are fill'd with pleasant and romantic sounds. 

Such as celestials breathe when Virtue flies 

From this dark sphere to mingle with the skies, 

T' enjoy that bliss we all expect, to taste. 

And by its God be welcom'd and embrac'd : 

Guide me to scenes besides the boundless sea. 

Where verdure reigns and silence loves to be, 
b2 



Those mossy heiglits, those flow'r-enameird slopes 

Where health sojourns, and Virtue never mopes, 

Untrod by few, except the rustic band 

Whose toils adorn and fructify the land. 

Or some dull coxcomb, destin'd by the fates 

To scribble prose for despicable plates. 

Plates, as milike the scenery of the isle 

As envy's scowl is to affection's smile. 

Yet meant to grace a sentimental Guide, 

And set Sir Henry Englefield aside ! 

Lead me, in short, wherever beauty lies, 

To hills whose summits penetrate the skies. 

Those giant hills on which the ev'ning sun 

Sheds his last beams, and gilds what toil has done. 

Where flocks and herds are browsing at their ease. 

And nature's charm'd with ev'rything she sees. 

Where I have sat and tun'd my simple reed. 

And found myself a happy chiel, indeed. 

Or watch'd the gulls, undaunted by its foam, 

Disporting freely o'er their ocean home. 

As if to court the terrors of the storm. 

And show what feats their pinions could perform I 



APPLET. 

At present the seat of Ja.mbs Hydb, Esq., late of the Bay of Hondaras. 



** Appley is a most beautiful spot to the eastward of Ryde. 
This fine family mansion was originally built by one Boyce, 
who, from being a blacksmith, at Gosport, by great success in 
smuggling, became possessed of Forty Thousand Pounds. His 
residence here was, however, of short duration ; by extents from 
the Court of Exchequer, he was summoned to leave this 
beautiful scene for the gloomy walls of the Fleet Prison. 

" The present mansion stands on a gently rising hill — a fine 
yelvet-like lawn spreads itself before the house, skirted by an 
elegant shrubbery. The rose, the laurel, the aloe, the sumack, 
and the laurestinus, all mingle their beauties in this sequestered 
place. On the side of the hill is a fine hanging wood, through 
which a serpentine path marks out the road, where the eye may 
at once be delighted with land and ocean — ^with the wildness of 
nature and the elegance of art. The road leading to this 
fairy spot, from Ryde, lies by the sea side." 



'Tis mornings and the renovating sun 
Peeps o'er the hills, and gilds them one by one 
The groves of Appley, though unknown to fame. 
Except through love's imperishable name. 



Catch the warm light, and, casting off their gloom, 
Exult in boundless sunshine an^ perfume ; 
And yet, methinks, that very sunshine fades, 
As fancy wanders thro' the neighb'ring glades. 
Since all the splendour that the morning flings. 
No heartfelt pleasure to remembrance brings ! 

Umbrageous Appley ! thou art not, I ween. 
The joyous spot thou heretofore hast been — 
Thy mansion, once the glory of the place. 
Now wears a dull and melancholy grace — 
The very trees in sables seem to stand. 
And darken all the circumambient land ; 
That land which once was beautiful to see. 
But now looks clouded with adversity — 
That land, distinguished for its classic traits. 
Its fairy haunts, and lilac-shaded ways. 
Where virtue dream'd of brighter worlds than this. 
And laugh'd to scorn hell's fathomless abysg ! 

It was not thus when Bennett pac'd the lawn. 
Lovely as spring, and graceful as the fawn. 
Whose Grecian port and captivating air. 
Enforced respect, or won admirers there — 
Taught us to homage, what we seldom find 
In one fair form so charmingly combin'd. 



A heart too warm for avarice to chill, 

A mind too noble to engender ill. 

Features whose beauty never fail'd to strike, 

An air that would have gratified Vandyke, 

Sense, kindness, affability and ease. 

Smiles that could chann, and glances that could 

freeze: 
Who, tho' at times contemplative, could be 
As light and buoyant as the summer sea, 
Though rigid, gentle — ^though resolv'd, serene. 
Graceful as love, yet stately as a queen ! 

Where'er she went, her cultivated mind 

Produc'd effects enchanting and refin'd. 

Her fruitful taste improved this blissful spot. 

Her wealth supplied what nature had forgot. 

Until the grounds assum'd a classic air. 

And Poets found a second Tempo there ! 

But ah, how alter'd ! the desponding trees 

Hang down their heads and moan with ev'ry breeze, 

The verdant hillocks Flora oft had dress'd, 

Fashion'd alike for revelry and rest. 

The winding walks that led to shady bow'rs, 

Adom'd with nature's aromatic flow'rs. 

Where Cooke's fair daughter took her ev'ning seat , 

To shun the summer's overwhelming heat. 
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Each leafy aisle through which the dryads peep'd. 
Where finches sang and playful squirrels leap'd> 
All^ all proclaim a strangely alter'd state. 
And fickle Fortuive's unrelenting hate — 
All teach that lesson few have sense to learn> 
All prate of times that never can return. 
Of fading beauty, unavailing sighs. 
And tears that cease not till remembrance dies ! 
Where are the rosy hours that smil'd to see 
The temp'rate feast, the guests' unclouded glee. 
That heard, as beauty firom the board withdrew. 
The whisper'd toast, and praises justly due. 
That saw rejoic'd the sparkling wine go round. 
And found its worth with warm eiilogiimis crown'd. 
Where are they all? alas 1 not one remains, 
Stript are the bow'rs they deck'd with so much 

pains ; 
Where once the measures of the harp and flute 
Silenc'd the winds, and made the wild waves mute. 
Unholy sounds now fall upon the ear. 
As if some new calamity were near. 
Until the stranger hurries firom the scene. 
And flies to haimts where no such change has been ! 

' When rose the moon unclouded, and the stars 
Were glist'ning like illuminated spars, 



How have I ponder'd, Appley ! on thy bow'rs. 
And thonght with sorrow of thy happier hours, — 
How started back^ as mem'ry brought to light 
The forms that once were eminently bright. 
But then, alas ! in winding sheets array'd. 
Were mutely stalking through each verdant shade. 
Making the moonlight vapourously blue, 
And tinging aU things with a ghastly hue ! 
How have I mark'd their melancholy traits. 
And thought of folly's transitory blaze. 
The splendid equipage, the gay saloon. 
The costly banquet, always o'er too soon. 
The guests array'd in fashion's richest suits. 
The season'd viands, the luxurious fruits. 
The wines of France, the dainties of the East, 
And all that gave excitement to the feast — 
How have I dwelt on these, and inly sigh'd 
To think how many of those guests had died. 
Died and gone down to their eternal rest. 
Of all their pomp and glory dispossess'd. 
Gone down to surfeit the voracious worm. 
And fade from mem'ry ere a cent'ry's term ! 
Yes, many a night upon those drooping trees. 
Beneath whose shade thy mistress watch'd the sea's 
Careering waves, when, Appley ! thou wert grac'd 
With all those beauties time has since displac'd. 
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Have these rapt eyes too passionately gaz'd^ 
And dwelt on wonders other pens had prais'd — 
Wept to observe them going to decay. 
And, like our pleasures, vanishing away. 
Though once consider'd' deathless and sublime. 
Before the frown of desolating Time ! 

I quit thee, Appley, but with such regret 
As seems with darker miseries beset. 
Yet come what may (and time will surely bring 
Important changes ere another spring) 
I stiU shall ramble where I oft have mus'd 
O'er wanton wrongs and confidence abus'd. 
With unabated pleasure — and though hate 
Has dogg'd my steps maliciously of late. 
Remembrance oft will lure me to the spot. 
Whose fascinations cannot be forgot. 
To many a smooth and imfrequented path. 
Where prudence baffled disappointment's wrath. 
Saw thro' the craft of that consummate knave. 
Whose tott'ring credit she had tried to save. 
That heartless knave whom justice overtook. 
And little Williams brought, at last, to book ! 



THE PRIOBY. 

This beautiful retreat, which stands at a short distance from St. Helen's, 
is now in the possession of Edward Oaosa Smith, Esq. 



" The Priory was for some time the seat of the late Sir Nash 
Grose, one of the Judges of the Court of King's Bench. The 
mansion is embosomed in the midst of a fine wood and most 
beautiful grounds, and has from its front a splendid view of the 
ocean; whilst at the base of the diff, near which it stands, the 
water rolls into a delightful bay, and, when it has ebbed, leaves 
a mass of the purest sand, which affords an extensive and 
pleasant promenade. This place was called the Priory, from its 
being formerly a monastic cell to an Abbey in Normandy. 
Some few of the remains of the original buildings are to be 
found in the farm and out-houses adjoining. Here, seated on 
the rocks, sheltered by the cliff, and fanned by the breezes of 
the sea, the visitor may spend many a delightful hour.'' 



Winding along the solitary shore. 
Which few, perchance, for pleasure would explore. 
We reach, at length, amidst stupendous trees. 
The seat where GjiosB repudiated pleas. 
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Enjoy'd his wine, and charm'd with all he saw. 

Thought nothing half so excellent as law. 

This is, indeed, a pleasurable haunt. 

Safe from the importunities of want, 

A second Vallombrosa, when the Spring 

And all her progeny are on the wing. 

Or siunmer, smiling on the golden grain. 

Makes earth a perfect Paradise again ! 

Here may the mind luxuriate for hours 

In shady walks and honeysuckle bow'rs. 

Here turn from worldly strife, and calmly drink 

Large draughts of inspiration at the brink 

Of that bright shore, which, proudly spread below, 

Glows as no other ever seems to glow. 

Dazzling the eye that on its surface dwells. 

With sparkling sands and interesting shells. 

Until the tide, impatient of delay, 

Sweeps the bright vision hastily away, 

Cov'ring the space with its increasing foam. 

And driving London's summer tourists home. 

Here, wise at last, the sensualist may read 
Works that must play sad havoc with his creed. 
Here throw aside all visionary schemes. 
And, wrapp'd no longer in deceitful dreams. 
Commune with Him, whose spirit thro' all spaee 
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Prevails and shines with iindiminish'd grace, 
Whose glance embraces all the worlds that roll 
Millions of leagues remote from either pole. 
Where other suns revolve like that we see, 
And shall revolve through all eternity — 
Where men are born to flourish and decay, 
And, like the insects of a sunmier's day. 
Shine for a season in their narrow sphere, 
Then go to dust, and wholly disappear — 
Or, if they boast a longer term than we, 
A clearer knowledge of the deity, 
A brighter mind than warms our chilly clay. 
And firmer faith in resurrection's day. 
Are not immortal, but foredoom'd to fall 
Into that vortex which enshrouds us all. 
Where glutton Time, with unabating lust 
For mortal matter, gnaws them into dust. 
Whilst God, who offers no effectual check. 
Creates new beings from the fulsome vnreck ! 

A scene at once more beautiful and fair. 
Or fann'd in simimer with a purer air. 
You'll rarely find — ^below it rolls the sea 
In all its bright and boundless majesty, 
Bearing the wealth of Europe to those shores 
Which speculation foolishly explores. 
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Those austral regions, where the needy throng, 
And find, too late, their estimates are wrong. 
Instead of ^^ golden strands " and silver seas. 
And groves designed for luxury and ease. 
Terrific wastes, uncultivated downs. 
Where nature faints, and disappointment frowns, 
Hope turns her back upon the peasant's toil. 
And Grief remains sole tenant of the soil ! 

/ How have I mus'd beneath the shady trees 
Which Leisure here with exultation sees. 
How have I mus'd upon this chequer'd life. 
Its endless cares, its scenes of thriftless strife — 
How felt disgusted with its millionaires. 
Its quacks, its fools, its noisy bulls and bears. 
Its heartless villains, its imperial knaves. 
Its dirty nobles and their dirtier slaves. 
Its canting priests of ev'ry sect and church. 

From wealthy down to shirtless ; 

How have I mus'd on these, and proud to trace 
More perfect beings in an himibler race. 
Here thank'd the Gods for aU the good I found. 
And sigh'd on quitting such untainted ground ! 



SHANKLIN. 



" On leaving Ryde we proceed along the Brading Road, and 
after passing the village of Sandown, whose widely spreading 
Bay in this journey lies before us magnificently beautiful, we, 
at length, arrive at the small village of Lake, and shortly after 
at Shanklin. In this sequestered spot are two good inns, fitted 
up for the accommodation of visitors. The principal object of 
attraction at Shanklin is the Chine : this phenomenon of nature 
is a combination of beauty and grandeur ; it is formed by the 
separation of a lofty cliff, whose height is two hundred and 
eighty feet perpendicular, and one hundred feet wide at the top. 
On entering the Chine from the shore, we pass along on one 
side, rugged and barren, through which a winding path has 
been cut by the fisherman who resided in a small cottage, still 
remaining on the beach : on the other side the cliff is fertile, 
covered with hanging wood and bushes, adorned with a neat 
cottage, which is let out in summer, and a small rustic inn for 
the accommodation of the transient visitor. About the middle 
of the Chine is a small Chalybeate spring, and the path thence 
conducts by a serpentine course to a scene of awful grandeur, 
formed by stupendous masses of matter on either side, and the 
rustling of a small cascade, which falls from the head of the 
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Chine, and passes between the dark and overhanging cliffs to 
the shore. 

" The village is adorned with a variety of beautiful cottages, 
many of which are hired for the summer Reason : indeed, the 
attractions of this spot are among the most conspicuous of the 
whole Island.'' 



Leaving behind you Sandown's glitt'ring bay, 
And Ashey sea mark, witnessed far away. 
You come, at last, to where the downs incline 
Towards the sea and crescent Shanklin Chine : 
No prettier village in the Isle of Wight 
Than Shanklin bursts upon the tourist's sight. 
Here hill and dale, green nooks and lilac bow'rs. 
And meadows rich in variegated flow'rs, 
Baffle the poet's and the painter's skill. 
And make it matchless, fancy what you will : 
Here, too, at Daish's, you may richly dine. 
Smoke your cigar .or take your pint of wine. 
Without the dread, for such a transient feast. 
Of being most deliberately fleec'd ; 
And should you venture to sojourn a week 
(From past experience surely one may speak) 
Beneath his roof, you'll find the landlord still 
The same consistent person in his bill. 
Polite, attentive, partial to a joke. 
And much too honest to assume a cloak ! 
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This is the only tavern I hare seen. 

Where all things wear a fascinating mien, 

The only place (and this I'm loth to tell) 

Where both in fare and manners they excel 

All other houses, and in point of price 

May claim exemption £rom the gen'ral vice — 

Where the host's kindness and his spouse's smile 

Increase the pleasures of this peerless Isle, 

And, when you leave, insidiously impart 

A thrill that's gratefiil to the trav'Uer's heart ! 

If to the Chine, whence roots and rocks impend 
O'er flowery paths our devious course we bend. 
Or thread the green and solitary lanes. 
Some charm arrests, some novelty detains 
Our saunt'ring feet : here, tow'ring to the skies. 
From the broad beach enormous cliffs arise 
In awful grandeur — there, above the shore 
Umbrageous nooks, with brambles cover'd o'er. 
Demand a pause : we look aloft, and lo ! 
Destruction frowns upon the waste below. 
As if he meant to split the cliff in twain. 
And make a chaos of the shore again. 

Ascend the downs, and, turning to the west. 
In all the glories of the summer dress'd. 
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A landscape^ more than marvellously bright. 
Bursts like a vision on the startled sight ! 
On ev'ry side you see that Flora's hand 
Has (leck'd the rocks, and tapistried the land. 
Whilst far away the Undercliff displays 
Wrecks that alarm, and landslips that amaze — 
The lights and shadows of sequester'd nooks. 
Groves render'd vocal by the babbling brooks. 
The himible farm^ the stiH more humble cot. 
Where poverty, contented with its lot. 
Enjoys that peace the monarch can't obtain. 
And heartless Fashion pants for still in vain ! 

But, Shanklin Chine! what colours shall the 

muse 
To paint thy beauties and thy terrors, choose — 
What words select, what sentences combine. 
Or how invigorate each falt'ring line, 
To make her faint and feeble sketches tell. 
And blazon wonders few on earth excel ! 
From rock to rock Destruction seems to stride. 
As up the walk upon the left we glide — 
We look below, and in the gulph survey 
The wreck and ruin of a former day, 
Masses of rock, and leaves and shatter'd trees. 
And brambles far more beautiful than these — 
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Fast thriying weeds, and pebbled smooth as glass. 
And laurels none in verdure can surpass. 
In short, a host of beauties that would be 
Of nameless worth to our unrivaird Lee ! 

Turn to the green and shelving banks above. 
The haunt alike of Poesy and Love, ' 
And terror strikes you in a thousand forms. 
Chilling the blood the sultriest summer warms. 
Till reason, shrinking from the vast abyss. 
Questions the purpose of a wreck like this. 
Longs for a plain solution of its cause. 
And finds it given in a tone that awes — 
That shakes the very stratum we have trod, 
And stops all queries with the name of — God ! 

Stupendous scene ! what pencil shall pourtray 

Thy lights and shadows at the close of day. 

Thy noontide splendour, or th' impressive gloom 

Thy moonlit walks and rocky seats assume ! 

Salvator here would exercise in vain 

His mighty hand, and no fresh laurels gain. 

E'en Claude himself would find his genius fail. 

Where so much gloom and brilliancy prevail. 

And freely own his most delightfrd tints 

Could ne'er reflect what nature here imprints : 
c« 
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Yet, if there ever liv'd an Artist fraught 
With forms and hues, and elevated thought. 
Fit to develope thy transcendent charms. 
And paint what both delights us and alarms, 
'Twas thou, O'Connor ! thou, whose giant mind 
Reveird ip grandeur, and became refin'd. 
Not with gay lawns and fanciful retreats. 
But awful rocks and glens, and roaring sheets 
Of timibling water — woods, where not a sound 
Disturbed the silence of their gloom profound. 
Umbrageous walks — dark comers near some 

stream 
Where nymphs might lave, and youthful poets 

dream. 
And all that solemn, Eden-like repose 
Thy Dargel scenes so faithfully disclose ! 

Delightful Shanklin ! though my feet have stray'd 
Through many a village fam'd for light and 

shade. 
No spot of earth I hitherto have seen 
E'er look'd at once so brilliant and so green. 
So cool and shady, yet suflbs'd in light, 
And fraught with charms so fashion'd to excite 
The tourist's heart, the poet's loftier mind. 
And make them more than usually refin'd. 
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As thou wert looking^ when, beneath the rays 
Of the broad sun that baffled human gaze^ 
We saunter'd slowly by the roadside trees. 
That serv'd at times for shelter and for ease. 
Until, escaping from their sultry mood. 
We reached the borders of the neighb'ring wood. 
And there, delighted with the scen'ry round, 
Enjoy'd the hospitality we found* 

Thence to the Chine, before the dose of day. 

We took our calm, iminterdicted way, 

Nor thought of penalties, as thousands do. 

If walls were scal'd, or thickets broken thro'. 

But on we went, the nearest way we cotdd. 

At least the nearest that we understood. 

And if at times we trampled vetches down. 

Or trespass'd where propriety might frown. 

We made the neighb'ring cottagers amends. 

And always found them interesting friends: 

At length we reach'd the Chine — ^the ey'ning sun 

Its fairy work already had begun. 

The lights were flick'ring through the pendant ^ 

trees. 
And grateful odours floating on the breeze. 
Homeward returning many a biee waa heard. 
And here and there some solitary bird : 



Yet all was passing lovely — on the breast 

Of the broad ocean all things seem'd at rest, 

The mist, 'tis true, was gathering far away. 

And twi%ht closing a delightful day ! 

Still up the Chine we saunter'd, pleas'd to view 

The cliffs above us in their sombre hue. 

The trees, the cottage, and the dread abyss 

The lay beneath the frightful precipice 

Whereon we stood — ^but oh ! what beauty there. 

Though dimly seen, we witness'd, — ^what an air 

Of grandeur and sublimity we trac'd 

III everything, as up the walk we pac'd. 

Till deeper darkness overcame it all. 

And nought was heard, except the water&Il, 

That headlong sought she undiscem'd ravine. 

And clos'd the beauties of that Evening scene ! 

Yet was there something witchingly sublime 

At such an hour, in that romantic clime — 

A supernatural feeling that subdu'd 

Each sensual aim, each mercenary mood — 

As aspiration of the mind that sought 

Much purer notions than we're daily taught. 

That flew to heav'n at once, and witness'd there. 

The God whose greatest pleasure is to spare. 

How still seem'd all things then, except the sea. 

How fiill of moral too, at least to me ; 



Tliere was such music in the flowing tide, 
As rais'd the soul above all mortal pride. 
As render'd dull e'en Persiani's strains. 
And woke a thrill remembrance still retains ! 

At such a time, where none could interfere. 
How sweet to think of those no longer here. 
Those who have quitted life's cameleon scenes. 
And rest where sorrow never intervenes ! 
How sweet, amidst the silence of the night. 
To think they range in never-fadii^ light, 
Happy as only sainted forms can be. 
And making God theiTiSole idolatry — 
Hymning his glory, and enjoying bUss 
That's inconceivable in realms like this. 
Rapture that never flags — that never ends. 
But through eternity itself extends. 
Such as the spotless only can enjoy. 
And such as nothing mortal can destroy ! 

Oh ! then ye happy Pair ! who, late on earth 
Gave ample earnest of superior worth, 
How more than thankful ought we all to be. 
That Death has made ye by his presence free — 
Free from incessant torment — from the slight 
Of one that should have minister'd delight — 
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Free from the pangs that made the elder smarts 
And that neglect which broke the younger's heart. 

Farewell^ thou pleasing spot ! thou matchless site ! 
Thou haunt for lovers when the moon is bright. 
Where they may gaze upon each other's eyes. 
Nor dread th' effects of Jealousy's surprise. 
Whisper their hallow'd vows in perfect peace. 
And taste of bliss the ritual may increase : 
How many scenes of rapture may have pass'd 
Within thy shady nooks, too warm to last. 
How many heartfelt vows and ardent sighs. 
Beneath the summer's star-illumin'd skies. 
Have been retum'd at midnight's lonely hour. 
By those who own'd Love's universal pow'r, 
I venture not to guess — ^but I could tell 
Some startling tales, few stories would excel 
In int'rest or in passion — ^but a yeil 
Must still o'erhang each amatory tale. 
Lest names be tamish'd which are still as 

bright 
As cloudless stars upon a winter's night ! 



BONCHURCH. 



"The scenery from Shanklin to Bonchurch is extremely 
beautiful, and the sudden view of the sea from the top of the 
down almost overpowering. This is succeeded by a spot of 
romantic character, foil of elegance and wild disorder. Before 
entering* the viUage, the visitor would have an additional 
pleasure were he to go as far as the cfiff, called the Pulpit 
Rock, marked by a rustic cross on its summit. In this situa- 
tion he will have a most enchanting prospect. 

" In passing through the village to the left there is a singular 
rock, on the top of which is a flag staff. This place the visitor 
would do well to ascend, as it affords one of the most sublime 
views that can be obtained of the adjacent scenery. Here 
creation luxuriates. The craggy diff, hoary and mantled with 
ivy and other verdant productions — the hanging wood — the 
beautifiil stream of water skirted by rows of time-resisting elms 
— ^the white-washed cottages, and the deep blue ocean, all 
combine to give it ineffable enchantment. Towards Yentnor 
we behold the sublime down of St Boniface, which, for its 
imposing character and general attractionSy cannot be sur- 
passed by anything in the island." 



Once more^ romantic Bonchurch ! I survey 
Thy countlesa charmU in all their best array, 
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For summer's hand has garlanded thy bow'rs. 
And strewn thy mountains with her sweetest 

flow'rs : 
Here is that Tempe which the poets feign. 
And here that peace they often seek in vain. 
Here reason ponders with a mind at ease. 
Here finds a God in everything she sees. 
And, blushing for the errors of the past. 
Becomes a convert to the truth at last ! 

Seek ye a mountain awfully sublime 
That art would paint, or contemplation climb, 
A vale unrivall'd for its verdant charms, 
Or elms distinguish'd for their thousand arms — 
Seek ye a spot where autumn loves to dwell. 
And see her tints all other tints excel. 
Where winter seems forgetful of his snows. 
And summer reigns in undisturb'd repose. 
Hasten to Bonchurch, and you'll find them all. 
From April's presence to September's fall : 
For here the grand, the lofty, the sublime. 
The wreck and waste of immemorial Time, 
The flint-bound rock, the mountains that awoke 
To light and life as deathless Nature spoke. 
The giant trees that seem to spurn decay,* 
And the tall cliSs more lasting still than they. 
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' Attest the reign of some eternal pow'r. 
Whose placid mind no infidel can sour, 
Who still adheres to his primseval plan, 
j Nor heeds the comments of benighted man. 
Intent alone on imiversal good. 
And always seen though seldom understood : 
Here too the stickler for some senseless creed. 
May see his error and from doubt be freed. 
Here grow contented, and distinctly trace 
All that becomes and dignifies the place. 
Amidst disorder beauty unsurpassed. 
And cliffs that to eternity shall last — 
No tree, no shrub, no fragment of the rock. 
No meadow nibbled by the shepherd's flock. 
No light or shade, no fruitftdness or dearth. 
But what possesses elegance and worth- 
No form or feature sculpture could improve. 
Nor aught that Taste would venture to remove! 
If o'er the rest some statelier pine ascend. 
Or heavier mass o'er lighter rocks impend. 
It seems so admirably planted there — 
So geometrically pois'd in air — 
So &8hion'd to disgust us with the plans 
Of architectural dolts and charlatans. 
That Wisdom sickens at the trash she sees. 
And turns to nothing but such gems as these^^ 
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Tracing where'er his creatures may have trod, 

The faultless work of an unerring God ! 

Take but an ehn away from yonder grove. 

Or rob the upland of its arch'd alcove. 

Let but a rock or hillock be displac'd. 

Or Fashion venture to improve the waste. 

Straighten the paths, or disembow'r the nooks 

That shroud the dryads, and adorn the brooks. 

And all that was so beautiful before 

"Would lose its splendour, and surprise no more ! 

Oh ! may no Vandal with a weighty purse 

Here pitch his tent, and prove his wealth a curse. 

No upstart Goth enact the spoiler's part. 

And murder nature for the sake of art — 

Here let no monster come with line and rule. 

No book-taught pupil of the Hardwick school. 

No pamper'd numskull, busy to defeat 

Gxe^t nature's aim by laying out a street. 

And, blasting rocks, and spreading ruin round. 

Defile the skies and desecrate the ground ! 

If there be such a reptile in the land. 

Bent on destroying what the gods have planned, 

A soul-less wretch that would from Bonchurch tear 

The splendid groves by nature planted there. 

May sudden death his foul intentions blight. 

And spare this Eden of the Isle of Wi^t ! 



THE UNDERCLIFR 



"Pbogxsdino in a southerly direction iW>m the beautiful 
village of LwUsombe, the road leads to that most romantic part 
of the Island termed The Undebcliff. The scenery here is 
enchanting beyond conception. The cliffs towering with awfiil 
mi^esty on one hand— the sea rolling its deep blue waters on 
the other — the road winding through a country the most lovely 
imaginable — fields covered with fertility — broken rocks scat- 
tered in every direction**-cottages of the most rustic appear- 
ance, and villas elegant in their structure — ^lawns of velvet-like 
green — trees of fine umbrageous foliage, and crystal streams 
rippling and flowing through wooded dells, or over rocky preci- 
pices — all combine to give an impressiveness to the spot^ which 
imagination must fail in conceiving, and in the delineation of 
which the powers of language prove wholly inadequate/' 

It is a spot where angels might, 
Were they allow'd on earth to roam, 

Find all that peace and pure delight 
Experience in their heavenly home ! 



Prate not of "Windsor and its green retreats' 
Its cool, refreshing shades and daisied banks. 
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Its noiseless groves and ever-murm'ring rills. 
Though now immortal ; neither laud the charms 
Of Tempe's vale, its honeysuckle bow'rs. 
Its proud cascades and classical alcoves. 
Its solemn grots, and all those mossy paths 
That lead to arbours redolent of love : 
And, though distinguished by the poet's song. 
No more attempt to captivate our ears 
With warm details of Vallombrosa's charms. 
Or strange descriptions of those sunny lands 
Where Turkey glories in her annual flow'rs. 
And Persia swoons 'midst aromatic scents : 
For what are these with all their boasted bloom. 
Their verdure, freshness, splendour and repose. 
Their luscious figs and richly- laden vines, 
Briarian elms, and dark, funereal firs. 
But common place and secondary scenes. 
Compared with half the wonders we behold. 
When spring impregnates the voluptuous air. 
And clothes with leaves the tranquil Undercliff ! 

From the bold heights that overlook the sea. 
Near Cripple-path, survey the space beneath. 
And thou shalt witness in its thousand greens 
A supernatural prospect. Art may aim 
To paint the picture, to detail its charms 
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And vernal aspect, but were all its tints. 

Its lights and shades, its dark and tender browns. 

Purples and pinks, with nicest caution mix'd. 

It would but feebly represent this scene 

Of matchless verdure and unique repose. 

Here, fitr from London and its endless noise. 

Its guilty scenes and strangely colour'd frauds. 

Its murders, cant, oppression, and deceit, 

I sit and gaze enraptur'd — ^sit and see 

Nature in all her luxury and ease. 

Lawns, hills and dales, romantic cli£& and shores. 

Valleys and dusky groves and pleasant cots. 

Villas and farms and castellated tow'rs. 

And, proudly shining in its em'rald suit. 

The calm, imrufied ocean, where, at rest. 

Waiting the doubtfrd rising of the breeze 

To waft them onward, barques and galleys lie. 

As lovely and as motionless as babes 

Stretch'd in the arms of sleep, whilst ev'ry wind 

Seems lull'd into the lethargy of death ! 

Who could survey this glorious panorama. 
Its breathless beauty, its sublime repose. 
Its countless forms and variegated hues. 
Its more than holy aspect^ and not feel 
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That Hb who framed it, and with life and light 
Illumed and strengthen'd its minutest parts. 
Had some supernal object in his view. 
When, out of chaos, his stupendous mind 
Summon'd it forth, and bade it last for ever ! 

Talk of your modem parks and gay parterres. 
Your artificial groves — of Loudon's skill. 
Of Wise's earlier taste, and all the shapes 
Ingenious Fancy gives to Flora's haunts — 
What are they all, compar'd with what we see 
In this delightful Undercliff, but crude. 
Cold, ineffectual efforts to produce 
What mortal industry can ne'er achieve ! 
There's not a fri^ment of this lofty wall. 
Lying beneath us in its mossy garb. 
That does not deeply interest the mind. 
As here, protected from the noonday sun. 
We take our way. 

Turn for awhile, and lo ! 
On either side some novelty attracts. 
Some specimen of beauty, in whose tints. 
Or curious forms are legibly display'd 
The might and wisdom of a faultless God* 
Whether we gaze upon the neighb'ring sea. 
Whose shining waves are rolling on the beach^ 



And there exhausting their unbridled strength. 

Or ponder o'er the multifarious trees 

In all their countless properties of green — 

Whether we look upon the massive rocks 

Scattered in all directions underneath, 

(The date of whose disruption no one knows) 

Or dwell upon the causes that produc'd 

Their separation from the parent cliff. 

We can but contemplate the matchless work. 

The stem resolves of that Almighty One, 

Whose aim is hidden in too vast a mist. 

For man, with all his craft, to penetrate ! 

Yet there's a secret something in us all. 

That plainly tells us, spite of ev'ry doubt 

Philosophy endeavours to create. 

These things, however trivial in the scale. 

When weigh'd against those &x sublimer worlds 

Still floating in immeasurable space. 

And much too great for our contracted thoughts. 

With all their elasticity, to span. 

Were destin'd for a purpose — to convince 

The dullest of our species that no chance. 

No unforeseen convulsion could produce 

The lesser wonders of this nether sphere. 

Or fashion the sublimity we trace : 

We have our theories, our mental dreams. 
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Our schools of science, lecturers of note. 

Sophists and schemers, charlatans and quacks. 

Our learned humbugs, college bred withal. 

Our prophets and geologists to boot. 

But what, with all our cimning and research, 

Our best analysis have we achieved ? 

Does proud Geology's profoundest knave, 

Prate though he may of strata and deposits. 

Of submarine effects, terraqueous heats. 

And all the latent causes that have shook 

Our planet to its centre — does he know. 

Or rather, can he tell us, why the flint 

Lies at such nicely measur'd distances 

In the white Cliffs that crescent Scratchell*s Bay, 

Or why the colour'd strata at the foot 

Of Headon's wild, uncultivated hill. 

Are only met with on that dreaded coast, 

Fam*d for its Needles and terrific shoals. 

Where ocean roars, or, in its calmer mood. 

Lies Hke an infant in its mother's lap. 

When sleep has lull'd it into seeming death ! 

'Tis all beyond our reach, and Science finds. 
In spite of its discov'ries, such a void 
Between the first Great Cause and these effects. 
That, though she keeps her phantom still in play, 
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She feels the foUy of her best attempts. 
And owns with shame 'tis useless to enquire ! 
Yet, let not this retard our firm belief. 
There's quite enough of beauty, order, grace. 
Enough of the miraculous and vast 
To fill us with conviction. 

Seated here. 
As now I am, amidst creation's charms. 
The clear, transparent sky above,— below. 
On either hand, one long continuous line 
Of elms and lichens, oaks and slender pines. 
Laburnums, larches, firs and stunted Umes, 
All more or less enliven'd with the blooms 
Of aromatic annuals, where the bees 
Luxuriate unmolested, and the birds 
Are warbling sweetly in the praise of Spring — 
Beclining here, amidst the purest sweets^ 
The mind enjoys its visions and conceits. 
And dreams of worlds unthought of heretofore : 
But why these dreams, if HE, who made us, 

meant 
To mar his work by man's annihilation ? 
These very dreams are mental aspirations. 
The mighty travels of the mind that still 
Eeposes on the future : men may rave, 
d2 
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Blaspheme and question^ but there's that within 
Which proves the spirit must remain immortal! 

What hath the capital, with all its fanes. 

Its costly palaces and tow'ring piles, 

'Its gay pavilions and luxuriant haunts. 

To offer in comparison with this 

, Transcendent scene ! — ^The wanton airs, 

! The hollow hearts, and all the empty show 

. Within its boimds, were but a poor exchange 

' For what we witness in this calm retreat, 

. This green Elysium — ^where, at least, we see 

, The works of that Divinity, whose breath 

Calls all things into being, and evokes 

New forms from matter, which departed years 

j Had decomposed, and rendered imperceptible. 

i 

, Oh ! that I might in this secluded spot, 

j Far from the vile metropolis and aU 

Its brightest visions, spend my ftiture days, 

, And, shrouded from the terrors of the north, 

f Beneath the shelter of yon tow'ring wall, 

\ Enjoy my weedless garden unmolested ! 

But Fate denies me this, and I must dwell 

; Amongst the sons of misery and care, 

With men whose low ambitions I abhor, 

j Whose practices I heartily detest. 
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Whose grasping spirit makes my nature sick. 

Clouds all my bright and fondly-cherish'd hopes^ 

And prompts me to confess^ with many a sigh^ 

That human nature^ spite of all its worthy 

Xts mental energies and giant strength^ 

Is but a mass of cunningjmd deceit^ 

Ambition^ malicejjflelfishness, revenge, 

A nd all those mean and despicablearts 

That render man scarce better than a beast ! 

Oh! that I might some kindred spirit £nd^ 

(Far different to my own in worldly means) 

Some lover of the noble and sublime. 

Whose station in society, at least. 

Would foster my ambition! — ^yet I aim 

At nothing tinctur'd with the hues of pride — 

I want no splendid mansion — ^no demesne 

Of vast extent — ^no retinue of slaves 

To do my bidding, or excite my spleen — 

I wajt no dwelling larger than a cot^ 

No spacious groimds, but just sufficient earth 

Wherewith to form a garden, so that thence 

The muse, enamour 'd of her rustic seat. 

Might watch the last of twilight's shadows. 

fade — 
Descry the earliest glimpses of the mom. 
And fit her mind for its eternal home ! 
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v/ But tlijSDL.*tisJbereJ[ wish that cotta ge placed, ^ 
Here where my eyes may contemplate the clouds 
In all their changeful glory^ grac'd with hills^ 
Stupendous cliffitj huge castles^ golden streams^ 
Betiring valleys, dark, umbrageous grovea, 
y And all the fairy forms that Fancy weaves 
' In her capacious loom. 

Yes^ here alone. 
Far from "the world," I wish for such a cot. 
Here, where my mind, imshackl'd and serene. 
May taste, thro' all the seasons of the year. 
Unlimited enjoyment — ^where my eyes 
May revel over beauties unsurpassed, 
J And feel their influence $olace ev'ry care. 

There is in all I witness or conceive 

In this romantic spot, a peerless grace — 

The very trees stretch forth their verdant arms 

With am'rous inclinations— e'en the rocks 

That lie in wild disorder, moss-o'ergrown. 

Seem to possess a patriarchal air. 

Whilst, heard at intervals, the gurgling stream. 

That steals along, superlatively sheen. 

Boasts such intrinsic melody, as leaves 

The ear desirous of no other music ! 



How often^ Niton ! in the summer days^ 
Have I with Anne, the partner of my walks, 
Explor'd thy green recesses! Not for us 
Had courts or pageantries a single charm — 
Her's was the rapture that results from peace. 
The pleasure mine of gazing at thy rocks 
And rugged clifb, examining their shells 
And strange deposits — our's no less the bliss 
That springs from adoration of that cause, 
Whose nature baffles learning's utmost skill. 
And smiles at man's ineffable conceit. 
Here, far from noise and folly's mad career. 
From envy's keen, inquisitorial eyes. 
We've sat and reason'd, wonder'd and despair'd, 
Despair'd of tracing how the rocks around 
Became located in their present sites. 
Or when they first commanded man's attention; 
Here, too, amidst the noblest trees, we've sat. 
Reading or chatting, whilst a few yards off 
The playftd rabbits, stealing from their haunts^ 
Seem'd quite imconscious of our presence there. 

j What hath the huge metropolis, with all 
Its pomp and splendour, fashion and renown, 

' Its splendid carriages, its peopled parks. 
Its miles of glitt'ring shops, its bustling life. 
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Together with its mercantile eclat. 
To ofier^ as an adequate exchange. 
For the transcendent beauty and repose 
Of Niton's green retreats ? 

And yet, without 
That mighty mart, that seat of good and ill. 
These green retreats would soon be over-run. 
And rendered fit for nothing but the crowd : 
It is th' allurements of the mighty town. 
Its wealth and feme, its strange, cameleon scenes. 
That keep these haunts untainted — ^but for them. 
The quiet of each solitary nook 
Would soon be interrupted, and the birds 
Forget their evening concert : hence the spot 
Kemains distinguished for its halcyon peace. 
Its verdant hillocks, woodbine-crowned alcoves. 
Its mossy fragments and perpetual flow'rs — 
And hence the poet, when he quits the town. 
The busy world of lucre and deceit. 
Finds here that respite from corroding care. 
Which makes amends for ev'ry disappointment. 

A little onward, midst its world of leaves. 
We contemplate St. Lawrence : who can look 
On this romantic spot, its tiny church, 
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Its Herculean cliffs, its drooping trees. 

Its winding walks, its cool, refreshing springs. 

And all that burst of splendour which the sea 

Develops to the tourist, nor renounce 

The filthy city and its filthier knaves ! . . 

But Pride ere long will make sad havoc here. 
Here will the wealthy drones from Hindostan 
Erect their stately mansions^ — ^here pollute 
With their vile taste unerring nature's charms. 
Cut up the paths, tear down the lofty trees. 
And hence remove the cottage to the shore. 
"Where then will reign the quiet and repose 
That now possess St. Lawrence ? where will be 
The shady bow'rs, the green and mossy walks. 
The little hills and dales, the gurgling streams 
That steal, for ever musical and bright. 
Through leafy shades and brambl'd labyrinths ? 

.That day has not arriv'd, but come it wiU, 
And ages hence, when I am in my grave. 
These lines will prove me something of a seer ; 
Yet nature p'rhaps may triumph in the end. 
And laugh to scorn what Riches contemplates : 
In sheer disgust of these ephem'ral things. 
These wealthy Goths, these men of sordid souls. 
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These desecrating Vandals^ whom the fates 

Unwittingly have honoured and enrich'd^ 

She yet may suffer from the depths of earth 

Her fires to bursty and bring their temples down! 

Rather than see this beautiful abode 

Of all that's green and simple^ overwhelmed 

With stately piles and fiishionable lawns, 

I 'd pray for frequent landslips, such as those 

Of Knowles and Buddie^ so that Hardwick's skill. 

And Papworth's plans might here^ at least, be 

check'd ! 
But I shall pray in vain — ^the rampant Goth 
Will still indulge his passion, still destroy 
What time hath render'd matchless; and, in lieu 
Of all that's green, and pleasant to the sight. 
Will raise some monstrous temple to disgust us — 
Some pond'rous mass of mingled brick and stone. 
And call aloud on Flatt'ry to extol it ! 

Where then will be thy rustic little church. 
Saint Lawrence^ teU me? — where will be the 

graves. 
That now are so rever'd? — the spoiler's hand 
Will soon corrode them with its filthy lime. 
And, in their stead, the trav'Uer's eye shall see 
The gothic Lodge of Johnny Newcome's park ! 
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Not on the mausoleums of the rich^ 
The monuments of victors do I gaze 
With half the veneration and respect 
I now survey, though lowly and obscure. 
And unimposing in their forms they be. 
Thy grassy tombs, St. Lawrence ! 

Pride hath here 
Displayed no pageantry — ^no sculptured stone 
Here checks those feelings that relieve the heart. 
And give the warrant of ulterior bliss — 
But all is plain and simple, yet replete 
With stem morality. The rustic here 
His visit pays, to talk of those below, 
Recall the past, and, lavish of his praise. 
Proclaim th' untamish'd virtues of his friend : 
Here too the children oft at eve convene. 
To watch the wheeling bat, or pluck by stealth 
The interdicted flow'rs, and here the crones 
Of many a neighb'ring cottage oft are heard. 
Talking of death, redemption and eternity. 

Thrice, happy village ! never shall I tread 
Thy velvet paths, or gaze upon thy groves. 
Or climb the cliiSs that overlook them all. 
Without emotion — ^not that transient glow 
Some hasty visit kindles, but that deep 
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Intensity of feeling which alone 
Results from adoration ! 

When I think 
Of those delightful days, those happy hours. 
Those times of relaxation spent within 
Thy flow'ry nooks, or near thy rocky shore, 
' Remote from noise and bustle, cant and craft. 
Knaves, ^ schemers, gamblers, charlatans, and 

Jews, 
And, worse than all the rest, the worthless pair 
I laboured hard to keep in good repute. 
And foimd ingratitude and gross neglect 
The only recompense for all my toils — 
When I reflect on these eventfiil days. 
My soul expands with rapture; and as oft 
As these impatient feet approach the Isle, 
So oft shalt thou, St. Lawrence ! soon or late. 
Be greeted with my presence and respect : 
But, fare thee well awhile — ^no warmer Mend 
Canst thou possess than I am ; and where'er 
The fates determine that my bones shall lie> 
Thy hallow'd earth will be my last request. 
For their repose, security and peace ! 

A little eastward, 'midst umbrageous elms. 
That, spreading far and wide their giant arms, . 
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Secure us from the terrors of the South, 
Stands Steephill Castle. 

Rearii^ its proud tow'rs 
In all the massive, architect'ral pomp 
Of ancient days, it captivates the sight, 
And makes one think of Carisbrook, ere yet 
The spoiler came, and jealousy and hate 
Laid waste its gardens and emblazon'd halls : 
Yet, were not Hamb'rough here, how small, 

perchance. 
Would be the benefit of such a pile ! 
Bereft of him, its cool, sequester'd haunts. 
Those silent nooks and ever-verdant shades. 
Where contemplation finds perpetual bUss, 
Would lose th' allurements that they now possess. 
And e'en in such enthusiasts as myself. 
Excite but frigid and precarious praise. 
Yet here, methinks, the unaspiring mind 
Might be at rest, and let the world's gay scenes 
Vanish away on Lethe's misty stream. 
Like the frail visions of a restless sleep ! 

And yet I fancy not precisely so. 
Unless the gods with more than usual care 
Had made it independent : he who toils 
For a subsistence hath but little joy. 
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Even in such a paxadise as this^ 

But finds the hope of each hereafter good^ 

Check'd by the horrors of existing ill. 

Oh! that the pleasures I have pictured here 

Were realized unleaven'd — that the dreams^ 

The golden dreams of my excursive mind 

W^re rendered more than unsubstantial whims ! 

Then should I sing as blithly as the lark^ 

That soars to heav'n to greet the lai^hing spring. 

And find, at last, enjoyment unalloy'd. 

But fate ordains it otherwise — ^my dreams. 

However brilliant in perspective, wear 

A different shape upon a closer view. 

And though no heart can feel a warmer glow 

Than that I boast — although no human eye 

Can picture more felicity than mine, 

I never aun to realize a hope, 

I never strive to chain th^ phantom here. 

Without discov'ring that the poet's world 

And that in which I linger are at war. 

Hence, when I visit these Elysian shades. 

These verdant haunts, where everything's at rest. 

These flow'ry nooks, where Love delights to roam, 

And all the city's clamour is forgotten, 

I find my fcmdly-cherish'd dreams dissolve 
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Like bubbles blown by children from a pipe^ 
And bitter disappointment blast my hopes ! 

And yet, with all these drawbacks and restraints. 
There's much enjoyment to be found within 
This wild, romantic Undercliff : at eve. 
Ere yet the sun yon bright horizon quits. 
The nightingale, in her sequester'd haunt. 
Resumes her song, and fills the balmy air 
With sweet, impassion'd tones : at such an hour. 
When ev*ry breeze seems sleeping, and the leaves, 
£ 'en of the aspen, are as still as death. 
Who would prefer the city's drowsy hum. 
The suburb's fetid air, and all the dust 

(And noisome fumes of their o'er-crowded streets. 
To the cool shades and unpolluted paths 
Of this Idalian solitude ! The fop. 
The nicely curl'd and strongly-scented fop, 
Deck'd with his tawdry chains and bauble rings — 
I The modish belle, fond of the noisy town, 
i And all its heartless splendour and deceit — 
The man of bus'ness, ever on the wing 
Of speculation, or intent on schemes 
Fraught, as he deems, with lucre and renown — 
The knave who lives on usury, and the fool 
That spends in waste the earnings of his sire— 
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These worthies find no pleasure in a spot 

Like this unpeopled, tranquil Undercliff : 

They see no riot here, nor gaud nor glare. 

No flatt'rer here salutes them, and the peace 

Of such a solitude is, more or less. 

The source of megrims, not to be endur'd : 

What to their restless, enervated minds 

Can nature yield, with all her varied charms. 

But disappointment — in her forms they trace 

No beauty irresistible — ^her songs 

To them are tasteless — e'en the gurgling brooks. 

However sheen to the enthusiast's eye. 

Possess no claims to notice, whilst the rocks. 

Those wondrous fragments of the clouded past. 

Though lying roimd them in the strangest groups. 

Call forth no panegyric : their delights 

Consist of noise in Fashion's crowded walks — 

In the vast glitter of her huge saloons. 

In gaudy silks and satins, in the fumes 

Emitted from the foul and tainted mouths 

Of pale, cadav'rouB dandies, things that Taste 

And common sense alike repudiate ! 

Oh ! that they never to these haunts might come. 

With all their gold and glitter, simp'ring smiles. 

And marvellous small talk, but rest at home. 

If such eph^m'ral butterflies can rest. 
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Nor mar the quiet of this hallow'd spot ; 
For when they visit tliese delicious walks> 
And sicken Echo with their noisy shouts^ 
The dryads flee — ^the wood nymphs hide their 

heads^ 
And nature shudders at their mad career. 
liVliat are her rosy garlands in their eyes 
But charmless things^ but objects of no worthy 
And what but trash the sweet and simple flow'rs 
That deck her velvet carpet : here they stroll 
With wanton rudeness^ rendering the spot 
No more a solitude, but turning all 
Its calnmess into riot, and its seats. 
Its mossy rocks^ its woodbine-cover'd aisles. 
Into imholy sites; for such they are 
Whenever Fashion sends her boobies down 
By rail and steam to this romantic groimd. 
Or finds them tainting the salubrious sea 
With tlieir diseas'd and ulcerated limbs. 
Enough of such pollutions 1 — ^Let us now 
Hasten to Bonchurch, where the serious mind 
May ruminate with profit and enjoyment 
Unalloyed. Behold the scene and shudder ! 
Here, thrown about by Desolation's hand. 
Lie the huge fragments of the neighboring Cliffs, 
In nature's verdant clothing still sublime : 
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But what strange cause produc'd this vast effect. 

This mass of ruin^ charming though it be^ 

No sage can tell, and all the wonder's wrapt 

In what is term'd the Landslip ! Strangely pil'd 

On one another, rest these massive rocks, 

Creating more than ordinary dread. 

Or thrown apart with picturesque effect. 

Exciting wonder — yet o'er all their forms 

Has nature spread her mantle, or adom'd 

With costly blooms their venerable sides — 

Here in security the rabbits roam — 

The bees luxuriate in the sweetest flow'rs. 

And here, at times, congenial spirits meet. 

To breathe their am'rous vows, unheard, unseen. 

Indulging all those tender looks and wiles. 

Those soft, unutterable meanings, those bright 

dreams 
Which Love excites and Hymen consecrates. 

Here have we sat, I and my cheerful Anne, 
Sat and reverted to the days gone by. 
Those sunny days, ere yet the world had shewn 
Its cloven foot, or sad experience found 
How cold Bjxd hollow human hearts can be. 
liack on liie past we turii'd our serious minds, 
Survey 'd mankind in all their varied hues. 
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Their rosy smiles^ their dark^ malicious traits^ 
And found their rulins: principle was self. 
Here too, for many an unmolested hour. 
Remote from all the turbulence of life. 
We've sat and watch'd the undulating sea — 
Sat and survey 'd the vessels hurrying on 
To their appointed goals — to Portsmouth some. 
And some perchance to Liverpool or Leith, 
Whilst others on to London urg'd their course. 
That busy mart, that wonder of the world. 
Whose million mouths are never satisfied. 
But crave and crave, destro3ring all that comes. 
Like some huge monster of the filthy Nile. 

UnrivaU'd Bonchurch ! how shall I depict 
Thy various beauties, those superb retreats. 
Those mural heights and ever peaceful downs. 
Those gurgling rills and sweetly-scented nooks. 
Those hills and dales, and weed-encircl'd rocks. 
That have for cent'ries render'd thee the first 
And chief attraction of the Undercliff ! 
Vain is the poet's or the painter's skill 
In pict'ring thy enchantments — ^thou hast scenes 
Their arts can ne'er develop, lofty sites 
Whose boundless prospects of the Channel Sea 
Enlarge the calm and contemplative mind. 
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And fill with rapture the enthusiast's soul ! 
But Fashion now is stealing thro' thy groyes. 
Tainting thy lucid rills and shady lanes^ 
Plucking thy roses &om polluted sterns^ 
And turning all thy lone and quiet paths 
Into trim roads andpopulated ways — 
Whilst speculation^ rooting up thy elms^ 
Thy knotted oaks and sun-excluding firs. 
Seems bent upon illimitable waste : 
For here already are her slaves at work. 
Blasting the rocks and tearing up the trees. 
Whilst Gibson, anxious to increase his fame. 
And add importance to a weighty purse. 
Has rais'd a villa of enormous size. 
Fit for some eastern Croesus to inhabit ! 

Can such things be, and all the woodland pow 'rs. 

The nymphs and dryads of the neighb'ring groves. 

Observe them unaffected ? — can they hear 

The ruthless axe assaiHng their tall elms. 

Nor call on heav'n to check destruction's hand ? 

But so it is — their spirit is subdued 

By man's insatiate waste, and now, alas ! 

They wisely shun their customary haunts. 

And fly to glooms congenial with their grief. 

But where will riot stop ? and where will end 
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This brutal havoc, sacrilege and wrong ? 
"Here," says some tasteless, money-lusting knave, 
" A vast improvement gratifies the sight. 
Whilst there a mansion, worthy of a prince. 
Will shed its blessings on the neighboring poor. 
And add distinction to the gen'ral scene ! " 
False reasoning this — ^those very piles but shame 
The cotter's lowly dwelling, and the good, 
The boasted benefit of which he prates. 
Will prove a vain and visionary dream. 
And end in nothing but the babbler's froth ! * 

There's scarcely aught the inmates may require 
But what the London markets will supply. 
For Av'rice prompts e'en Riches to procure 
Its food and raiment at the cheapest rate. 
And shun the mart its patronage should aid! 

But let us now return, and, hurrying o'er 

The dust and ruin that before us lie. 

Survey the haunts where sickness courts Hygeia. 

Ventnor ! with what propriety can Taste 
Extol thy features ! — thou art so defil'd 
With cockney villas, dandies, smirking belles. 
Proud parvenus, insipid, gawky apes. 
Poor, puny invalids, and pension'd drones, — 
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So much disfigur'd with thy own vile chalky 
And Fashion's still more chalky- visag'd crew. 
That, when I saunter thro' thy dusty lanes. 
Or take my way along thy public road. 
My spirit flags, my sicken'd soul recoils. 
Till e'en thy brow St. Boniface ! assumes 
A cold, forbidding air ! 

But when I quit 
Those dusty walks, thy hot, oppressive road. 
And reach the summit of that peerless down. 
Where Health sojourns and nature feels refresh *d. 
Thou look'st, indeed, attractive : so full oft 
Some female form of ordinary charms 
Seems lovely at a distance, but survey 'd 
More closely, teems with nothing that's attractive: 
Thus, Ventnor! tis with thee — seen from the 

heights. 
Thou art a pretty and imposing spot. 
An object ftiU of picturesque effect, 
And when the sun with its meridian pow'r 
Illumes thy villas, rocks, and stunted trees. 
Thou art a piece of scenery, perchance. 
As full of splendor as we need to see. 
Or painter for a subject would select. 
But when we quit St. Boniface, and steal 
Towards thy villas and ungainly shops. 
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The vision fades^ and, in its steady we find 
All that's displeasing to the painter's eye. 
All that's obnoxious to the poet's ear. 
Dwellings that dazzle the recoiling sight. 
Fops, fools, and giggling girls, and, crawling 

on, 
A sickly, pale, attenuated race 
Of ghastly debauchees, whose tott'ring limbs 
Seem fitted only for the dance of death ! 

But confe, I'll not be cruelly severe— r 
Thou hast some merits, some redeeming points. 
And these, no doubt, will gain thee many friends : 
But, tourists ! mind your pockets ! he who bears 
A scanty purse will find few lux'ries here. 
But he whose means are ample — ^he who dreads 
No dearth of cash, may revel like a prince. 
And find at Yentnor all a gourmand needs : 
There is besides a goodly show of dames. 
Kind, affable and crummy, and, though last. 
Not perhaps the least attractive of its charms, 
A splendid beach for maritime ablution. 

A little onward, and, amidst such trees. 
As Claude or Wilson would have idoliz'd, 
We come to Steephill. 
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Here, indeed, ive find 
The grand, the wild, the simple, the sublime. 
Harmoniously mingled — ^here we view 
The boundless sea, the still more boundless sky. 
And mark the wonders of the Undercliff 
With imabating rapture. There are, p'rhaps. 
Scenes of an inland character more vast 
Ii^ point of beauty, valleys more enlarg'd. 
Views more like Claude's, and prospects more 

allied 
To those of Cuyp and Hobbima, but where. 
Oh ! where, I ask, shall Painting's eye discern 
A finer combination of the wild. 
The simple and magnificent, than here 
lies spread before us in its thousand tints ! 

Delightful Steephill! how my fancy roves 
Through thy deep shades and tranquillizing glooms, 
Pleas'd with the brilliant mem'ry of the past ! 
Whatever fame hath grac'd thee heretofore. 
Whatever raptures I have felt within 
Thy green and holy labjrrinths, those nooks. 
Where, at the close of day, the dryads meet. 
And, lolling on their ottomans of moss. 
Repeat the stories Pan delights to hear — 
Whatever pastimes hitherto have made 
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Thy name illustrious through this peaceful Isle^ 
'Twill all be superseded by the bliss^ 
The splendid rites and pastoral pursuits^ 
The Queen may yet encourage by her presence ! 

Would it but please Her Majesty to grace 
This lovely spot with her domestic train. 
How would the Isle rejoice— how would its woods 
And all its matchless shores — ^its hills and dales. 
With acclamations ring ! 

Then rouse yourselves 
Ye wealthy islanders, ye Wards and Smiths, 
Ye Shannons, Simeons, Hamboroughs and Whites, 
And thou, the leading magnate of them all. 
Illustrious Yarborough, rouse ! and, going forth 
Like men determin'd on a public good. 
Invite the Queen, with all her royal suite. 
When Spring again shall decorate its trees. 
To give, by her munificence and pow'r. 
Increasing splendour to the TJndercliff ! 

From Steephill, threading many a devious aisle. 

Amidst the desolations of the past. 

Huge mould'ring rocks and fragments that denote 

Tune's dreadful havoc, onward let us go 

To where St. Lawrence rears its humble head. 
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Surrounded by the marvellous effects 
Of nature's restless spirit. 

Dull, indeed. 
Must be the mind that uninspir'd remains. 
When, musii^ over this sequester'd spot. 
It hears creation's universal hymn — 
And heartless he who, feasting on its charms , 
Loathes not the gauds of fashionable life ! 
Who can survey this beautiful retreat. 
This lone, romantic village — this abode 
Of all that's quiet, simple, and serene. 
Nor feel the emptiness of mortal pride ! 
How often have I ponder'd on the cliff. 
Above the pubUc road, that tow'ring wall 
Of sandstone, marl, and ivy-cover'd flint. 
Whose stern projections fill us with dismay. 
And make us wonder what it all can mean — 
How oft endeavour'd, foolishly I own. 
To trace the cause of that vast mural pile. 
And, lost amidst ten thousand airy dreams, 
Confess'd my inability to solve 
The problem of its birth ! But let it rest. 
We need but gaze upon its solemn form. 
That form which braves the hurricane unscath'd. 
Flings back the very thunderbolts with pride. 
And laughs to scorn old Ocean's voidest storms, 
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To feel convinc'd there must be somewhere One 
Who fram'd it all, and fram'd it for a purpose ! 

Hence to the neighb'ring village. Niton hight, 
Fam'd for its crabs and King-preserving cove, 
Tis but a transient walk — ^but such a walk. 
So fiill of beauty, novelty, repose. 
Grandeur and true simplicity, as none 
But those who, in the fullness of the spring. 
Or, midst the summer's most efiulgent light. 
Have threaded Windsor's classical retreats. 
Can possibly imagine, or describe ! 
Talk of your palace gardens, and the walks 
Of Kensington and Esher — Claremont's green 
And ghady bow'rs, although renown'd in song, 
PratCj as I said before, of Eastern climes. 
Of Yallombrosa and the fabled blooms 
Of ever- verdant Tempe — ^what are all 
Their boasted charms, their artificial grace, 
Compar'd with what, in summer time ,we view 
Between St. Lawrence and the Sandrock Spring ! 
O'er aU this charming, thougH untillag'd ground. 
The eye, astonish'd at the scene, surveys 
Stupendous ruin, yet so cloth'd with moss. 
With fern and&agrant flow 'rs, and creeping blooms. 
So shrouded from the cold and angry north 
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By one continuous wall of frowning stone, 
Jagg'd, ivy-bound, and overhung with weeds. 
And yet withal so peerlessly sublime. 
That strangers stand, and gaze upon the scene 
Until, absorb'd with overwhelming thought. 
They grow as pale and motionless as death ! 

Niton ! I love thee, for thou wert the source 
Of many a pleasure unenjoy'd, until. 
Within thy pleasant and romantic shades. 
The muse indulg'd her passion for the vast , 
And proud antiquities of nature's hand. 
Of fops and fools her heart had long been sick. 
Of vile imposture she had seen enough. 
But lonely shores, stupendous cliffs, and seas. 
Rolling in awful majesty, to her 
Were objects yielding unalloy 'd delight : 
They serv'd at once to elevate her mind. 
To moderate her passions, to correct 
Her undigested principles, to rouse 
That love of nature which ascends to God, 
And renders all the miracles of art 
As imimportant to a mind like her's. 
As the vile gabble of the Mountebank ! 
There is sweet music in the boist'rous waves 
To her impassioned ear— deep morals too 
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Within the silent solitudes that lie 
Beneath those proud acclivities^ and words 
Of hope and promise in the sighing winds. 
That wanton there at eve ; there are besides 
In the dark clouds that sometimes hover o'er 
Those awful cliffii, such salutary signs. 
As make one shudder at the days gone by. 
Those sunny days when vice alone had charms. 
When aU the world seem'd pregnant with delight. 
And minds like mine unwittingly became 
The pliant dupes of cunning and deceit ! 

How often Niton ! ere the day was spent. 

Have I, enamour'd of such peaceful scenes, 

Reclin'd on some huge fragment of the cliff. 

And gaz'd upon the ocean ! — in its waves. 

That from afar came rolling on the beach 

With undulating grace, I plainly saw 

The ups and downs of this eventful life — 

The might of Him, whose essence and whose form 

Have puzzled, and shall puzzle, thro' all time. 

The best and wisest ; in their headlong speed 

Reason discover'd all the needful proof 

Of his supremacy — for what, indeed. 

Could give them motion, but the breath of one 

Whose nature none but angels can conceive ! 



Yet how, defeated in my worldly aims, 

As still I am, can I, with cloudless heart, 

Etijoy these leafy solitudes, or feel 

Releas'd from life's inevitable cares! 

How can I relish, fetter'd as I am 

With pressing fears and never-ceasing doubts. 

These scenes of matchless beauty ! 

When I quit 
The noisy town, with all its smiling lures. 
And fly to thee, St. Lawrence ! for relief. 
How are my prospects blighted, and my hopes. 
Those hopes which only poets would indulge. 
Darkened with dread and clouded with despair! 
Yet disappointment cannot last for aye, — 
There is a prospect now before my eyes 
All garlanded with roses, and the blooms 
Of Hope's delightful realm — there is a dream 
Filling the inmost chamber of my brain. 
That cheers me on, and bids me smile at fate ! 
Then let me not repine, the day may come 
When past discomfiture shall end in bliss. 
And Fortune grant me all I long to find ! 

Dost ask the muse for what sufficient cause 
She mentions not, in high and sounding phrase. 
Those pleasant villas, those romantic cots. 
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Those -faneiful erections, which have long 
Lurk'd in the UndercUffiir-nor gives the names 
Of those who now enjoy them ? 

She replies — 
Where are the former tenants of those scenes, 
What were their names, and how have they become 
So soon forgotten?— had they only wealth. 
And patrimonial rights, and coats of arms. 
The crowd's applause, the flattery of fools. 
To make them famous ? — if they had but these 
To reconmiend them to succeeding times. 
No wonder they're forgotten ! 

P'rhaps the men 
Who now possess those selfsame pleasant seats. 
Have greater claims upon the muse's song. 
But, knowing nought of their ancestral fame. 
Nor of their deeds, however good or bad. 
And quite as little of their various names. 
She leaves them all unnotic'd and unsung. 

However mighty in their own conceit 
These people be, however grac'd with wealth. 
Time will play vengeance with their pomp and pride. 
And, ere a cent'ry hence, their very names 
Will, like their pamper'd bodies, be as though 
They never had existed !— why then load 
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My song with phantoms— why engross the muse 
With sounds of no importance^ or with things 
That soon must die, nor leave a trace behind 
Of aught like mental greatness ? 

Shew me one 
like Worsley, Hobson, Englefield, or Cheke, 
And the rapt muse shall zealously invest 
His name with immortality — even those, 
AVho, by some lucky chance, may now possess 
Those pleasant spots, those idolized abodes. 
Have trivial claim for such distinction here. 
Unless adom'd with more than common worth : 
They '11 have their little day, eat, drink and sleep. 
Display their " brief authority," perchance 
Without much show of mercy — deck their limbs 
With all the gauds and vanities of life, 
Bings, chains, and costly garments — ^but alas! 
Like less-important, since less wealthy-fools. 
They '11 live awhile in luxury and ease. 
Then die, and sink into oblivion's stream ! 
Such, such has been their predecessors' fate. 
And such, unless their virtues interfere. 
Ere long must be inevitably their's ! 

Leaving the Royal Sandrock on the right, 
And saunt 'ring over a romantic road, 
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Fam'd for its pleasant windings and descents. 

We come, astonish'd, at the awful scene. 

To where the Landslip, with a random pow'r. 

Has rent the cliff into a thousand shapes. 

And made a most inimitable waste : 

But still that waste is beautifully sheen. 

Superbly varied, and supremely fair. 

What towering masses strike our ravish'd eyes ! 

What verdant hillocks, gently-sloping vales. 

Sublime, grotesque, and fanciful effects 

On ev'ry side beguile our wand'ring feet ! 

Yet, in the midst of all the ruin there^ 

What matchless beauty, brilliancy, and pow'r. 

And what a field for serious contemplation ! 

Were she possess'd of even Milton's pow'rs. 

Or Pope's descriptive eloquence, methinks. 

The muse but feebly could pourtray the scene. 

At ev'ry step some wonderful result. 

Some feature wholly new — some pleasing form. 

Invites to meditation. Let us turn 

From the green earth, and, lol piercing the 

clouds. 
The mighty cliffs astound us ! — Cleaving these. 
And, pausing on the ruin that's beneath. 
Or the vast ocean rolling from the South, 
That world of waters, where the mid-day sun 
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Is silv'ring half its surface, we behold 

A scene surpassed by nothing under heav'n. 

For grandeur and simplicity combin'd ! 

Charm'd with the various beauties we have 

left, 
All form'd to kindle wonder and delight. 
To rouse alike our terror and respect. 
We come, at last, by leisurely descents. 
To where the rough and dreary shores of Chale 
Yield us a free, uninterrupted view 
Of Black Gang Chine. 

No gloomier, darker scene. 
Need human vision contemplate than this ; 
Not Dante's spirit in its wildest mood. 
Nor Milton's in its most demoniac vein. 
Could e'er conceive a more forbidding fiend. 
Or shape a monster with a deadlier scowl ! 
What eye can look upon this awful Chine, 
Whose treach'rous base and perilous ftscent 
Fill us no less with wonder than alarm. 
Without recoiling from its hideous form ? 
Or, who can traverse its dark, baxren sides. 
Without reflecting that the latent cause 
Productive of so marvellous a birth. 
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lies in the gloom of immemorial time^ 
And mocks our best endeayours to detect it ! 

Whene'er I contemplate its shrubless waste^ 

And view the space between its tow'ring sides^ 

It seems to yawn like some autumnal cloud 

Surcharg'd with heavy rains and awful storms — 

Whilst imdemeath its mist^ envelop'd heights^ 

A horrid gulph expands^ and headlong down 

Its centre falls an unresisted flood! 

Woe to the mariner^ however skill'd. 

Whose barque is driven on the neighboring shore^ 

Bock-laden Chale, renown'd for. frequent wrecks : 

No hope hath he of succor^ and the cries 

Of his desponding crew, though loud and long. 

Would only load the hurricane in vain. 

And be, at last, the mock'ry of the deep ! 

Even in summer, when creation smiles. 

And all the skies axe in their bluest suits. 

This fiital shore looks awfully severe. 

Whilst, scowling like a misanthrope. Black Gang 

Gives to the bay a still more gloomy air, 

Threat'ning a wide and merciless destruction ! 

But when the. wintry winds set in, and clouds 

Darken St. Catherine's proud, majestic cone, — 

When, headlong to the shore, the turbid waves 
f2 
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Come rolling, and the hollow rocks resound 
With the hoarse fury of the rampant storm. 
Its features grow terrific, and the glooms 
Of its stupendous Cliffs, black as the smoke 
Of Erebus, strike terror to the heart ! 
Then howl the caverns, and the iron cliffs 
O'erlooking Bocken Bace begin to quail. 
Then are the sands borne upwards like a cloud. 
And soon dispersed upon the misty downs. 
Whilst the rude winds thro* ev'ry crevice drive. 
And, spreading wreck and ruin in their course. 
Subside, at last, within the Undercliff ! 
'Twas here the hapless Clarendon was lost : 
From the far West that fated ship had come, 
Unscath'd by winds, or waves, or deadlier rocks. 
And, as her outspread canvas caught the breeze. 
She seem*d to treat all danger with contempt. 
And laugh to scorn the terrors of Black Gang ! 
But short, alas ! was her triumphant course 
Along the Channel Sea ! — those milk-white sails 
Were hastily all reef 'd, for ev*ry seaman's eye 
Discem'd far off the fast-approaching storm. 
And made the needful change for its reception ! 

All then was life and bustle in the ship — 
The women hurried to their sev'ral berths. 
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The children to their beds^ awaiting there 
The coming horrors of the heaving sea : 
Then grew the sailors dumb — the captain then 
Began to quail — the hardy mate himself j 
Though still industrious, look'd as pale as death, 
As roimd the darkling skies and rising waves 
The storm appeared to spread. On either side 
The winds were loudly roaring, whilst the sea 
Play'd with the ship as though it were a cork. 
Now tossing its proud hull towards the skies. 
Now downward hurling it with lightning speed. 
Until the crew no longer could preserve 
Their footing on the vessel. 

Then in vain 
They cried for help — no succor could be found. 
The very winds made fiinlftf their despair. 
Whilst, yawning for its contemplated prey, 
like some voracious monster of the deep. 
Black Gang look'd e'en more hungry than before ! 

That was, indeed, a melancholy wreck — 
How many ties were sever'd by that blow. 
How many hearts, vibrating to one point. 
Were then for ever crush'd, and, oh ! how keen 
The pangs that mark'd love's comfortless despair — 
How black the gulph that underneath them lay. 
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And dismal all the pictures of Eternity ! 

No gloomier scene could human eyes survey 

Than that heart-rending wreck— it made the bold 

Timid as hares, whilst they who ne*er had quaiFd, 

Became with fear as ghastly as the dead ! 

But even this was not the darkest scene 

Of that eventful tragedy : the mind 

Sicken'd to hear the imavailing screams 

Of madd'ning beauty — to behold its hands 

Grasping, in utter hopelessness, the form 

Of him it lov'd, of him it soon must leave. 

Yet still beseeching Providence to save ! 

But how can language picture, or describe 

The pangs of children clinging in despair 

To senseless parents, those who stood like stones 

Immovable with anguish — how pourtray the 

thoughts 
Of those whose hearts had beaten high with hope. 
Whose eyes had watch'd their darling Isle so long. 
As up the Channel came the gallant ship. 
And who, instead of finding there a home. 
Were doom'd to tenant unexpected graves ! , 

But let me, ere I terminate my song, 
Once more return to Niton : many days 
Must pass away, and all those days become 
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Darken'd with mental impotence and gloom. 
Ere this rapt heart can wilfiilly forget 
The pleasures tasted there. 

Thy cottage, Weard ! 
Though simple, had its fascinations then — 
It was the seat of soUtude and peace. 
The haunt of beauty and the fane of love. 
What though it had no spacious lawn in front — 
No marble columns to sustain its roof- 
No terrac'd mounds environing its form — 
What though no mighty elms, nor stately shrubs 
Adom'd its humble portico, or lur'd 
Some scribbling tourist, hot from Gutter Lane, 
To its antique and ivy-mantled gate — 
There were attractions greater far than these 
Scattered about it — objects more sublime. 
And features of more passionate effect — 
The rolling ocean spreading far and wide 
Its brilliant bosom — ^rock-encumber'd shores — 
Proud cliflfe, ascending to the very clouds — 
The matchless Undercliff, and, although last. 
Not least delightful to the serious mind. 
The late erected Lighthouse, plain and neat, 
Cheering the vision and the soul alike — 
Skies whose transparent atmosphere secur'd 
A longer view of the receding ships, 
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And many a local picture that would shame 

The very brightest of Italian scenes ! 

Nor was this all — ^thy cottage, Weard ! to me 

Was oft the source of many a mental dream ; 

There have I sat communing with the clouds, 

Charm'd by the sea's loud music, or the song 

Of the lone blackbird in the neighbouring copse : 

Those clouds to me were angels — ^mighty minds 

Breathing stem truths, and snatching up my soul 

From this strange world, though beautiful withal, 

To realms of unadulterated bliss. 

And raptures indescribably sublime : 

And when the moon came forth, and o'er the waves 

Scatter'd her silv'ry, imexhausted Hght, 

And past my casement humm'd the dronish bee. 

How have I sat reverting to the past. 

My boyish days, when care was far away. 

To those still later hours that should have form'd 

Discretion's years — ^how have I sat and thought 

Of time misspent, gf money thrown away. 

And all the dark concomitants combin'd 

With folly's mad and profitless career ! 

Yet even this, though painful, had its zest — 

'Twas pleasant, tax from selfishness and pride. 

Far from the cares and troubles of the town. 

The harlot's wiles, the usurer's deceit. 
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The bigot's cant, and all the hollow hearts^ 
"Which thou, proud London ! shroudest in thy 

gloom — 
*Twas pleasant to a creature like myself. 
To ruminate, forgetting all the world. 
On youth's presumption, and to see, at last. 
Its rashness settled down into discretion ! . 
Weard Cottage ! fare thee well — may no rude hand 
Assail thy homely walls, or tear away 
Thy still more homely thatch :— thou wert to me 
The source of much enjoyment, and to Anne, 
My thoughtful, thrifly,~ever-anxious Anne, 
The best physician that the world could yield. 
The bounding winds that round thy alders play. 
Making sweet music at the midnight hour. 
When ev'ry voice is hush'd, and the bee's hum 
No longer lingers on the scented air — 
The ocean's freshness, and th' unbroken peace 
Of thy sequester'd garden — these, with all 
Those kind attentions which we sought and found, 
Restor'd my best companion to her strength. 
And gave the promise of a lengthen'd life ! 

There may be prouder sites, sublimer seats. 
Pavilions more majestic to the eye — 
Grrounds of more fruitful aspect — ^but to me. 
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(Rever'd for boons I cannot prize too much) 
There is no spot in all this charming Isle^ 
(And where can lovelier domiciles be found ?) 
So truly dear as thou^ Weard Cottage ! art. 

Oh ! that I mighty remote from London's din. 
Its pomp and pride, debauchery and lust, 
Its secret murders and repulsive crimes. 
Its host of knaves, and greater host of fools, 
Here spend the wasting remnant of my days. 
And, with an income suited to my wants, 
(Which heav'n can vouch are moderate, indeed,) 
Enjoy such mental freedom as alone 
Can make the poet what he ought to be ! 

There is in everything about thee, Weard ! 
Surpassing beauty — ^first of all the sea. 
The pathless sea, whose calm or stormy traits 
Alike to me are charming — ^next the cliffs, 
AVhose tow'ring heads and multifarious shapes 
Strike us, at once, with terror and surprise — 
And then the shore, with all its rocky gems. 
Its quiet nooks, lone caverns, and the Cove 
Where Charles the Second triumph'd o'er the 

storm — 
Its humble fishermen and humbler cots, 
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Together with such inland scenes as make. 
When blended with the neighboring Undercliff, 
A combination perfectly unique ! 

Never, oh ! never shall I think of thee. 
Delightful Weard! without a secret sigh. 
Without recurring to those halcyon hours. 
When Anne and I, reciprocally blest, 
Roam'd o'er the Alp*like hills or scattered rocks. 
And found in all things health and recreation ! 

Here ends my song — ^no cold, phlegmatic views,. 
No selfish aims, or sinister designs 
Prompted my visit to the Underdiff : 
Oft had I heard of ita peculiar charms. 
Its verdant beauties and unrivall'd blooms- 
Its myrtles flourishing thro' all the year. 
Its soft and balmy air, and all that peace 
Which none like poets prize — and 'twas the love. 
The ardent love of solitude and rest,. 
Blended with these attractions, that induc'd 
My feet to thread its ever-winding walks. 
And linger in its marvellous retreats : 
Nor was I disappointed — ^there I found 
Imagination's dreams all realiz'd. 
And rumour's best descriptions all borne out : 
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But^ "wherefore was I pleas'd ? I saw, indeed. 
No studied lawns, no nicely-form'd parterres. 
No gardens deck'd with box, exotic plants. 
And all the gorgeous blossoms of the South — 
Beheld no fountains form'd of Parian stone. 
And fumish'd with the subtleties of art 
To throw their aqueous columns to the sky ; 
But all was plain and simple^yet so rife 
With splendour and effect, and so replete 
With nature's ever-fanciful designs. 
That, as I saunter'd thro' its devious aisles, 
I thank'd the gods for ev'rything around me ! 
Here may the spirits Love hath warm'd enjoy 
Their mutual passion — here enraptur'd look. 
Without restraint, into each other's eyes. 
And here, unheard by all except themselves. 
Breathe their soft vows, and pledge eternal faith. 

But to enjoy this Eden to the full. 
Their minds must be superlatively chaste, 
And fond of nature even to excess : 
No wicked schemes must desecrate their hearts. 
No selfish projects brutalize their thoughts. 
Their objects must be mutual— their delights 
Reciprocal and pure, and though, at times. 
Discretion might be victimiz'd by Love, 
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They must not^ in the fervor of their hhM, 
Forget what custom ultimately claims ! 

He who would come to these romantic bow'rs 
With nothing but his lady-love and wealth. 
His retinue of slaves and modish airs. 
Would soon be disappointed — soon would quit 
Its holy aisles, and, back by steam and rail 
Urging his course to Fashion's smoky haunts, 
Wallow in all his customary Ji^th^ 
And curse the folly of his golden dream : 
But to the man of meditative mind. 
Who ** looks through nature up to nature's God,' 
Who hears in purling streams delicious strains, 
j And sees in all things motive and effect. 
This spot will prove a paradise, indeed : 
iHe need not ramble down the fruitful Rhine 
'For arborescent vines and luscious figs. 
Whose wide-extending arms and giant leaves 
Exclude the sim, and keep the pathways cool. 
Nor need he ponder upon Milton's page. 
To glimpse that Eden he so well describes : 
I Here will he find them all, and even more 
j Than Milton hath pourtray'd, and he who views 
I The beauties here with an indiff 'rent eye. 
Is one of those unsufferable sots^ 
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' Whose mind is only fashion'd for the town — 
■ The vile society of heartless men — 
s And whose intrusions are the greatest curse 
\ That fate inflicts upon the Undercliff ! 

And now once more farewell ! — ^the ev'ning sun 
Is softly tinging the rejoicing leaves^ 
And more or less suffusing ev'ry cliff 
With pure and holy light : the cotter now. 
Returning to his soUtary shed. 
Winds slowly through the honeysuckled copse. 
Whilst close behind him, faithful to the last. 
His dog attentive follows : who more free 
From aU the dark vicissitudes of life. 
Than that imclouded peasant ! on he goes 
Humming some impremeditated strain. 
Which Echo still reverberates, and Eve 
Lingers, well pleas'd, on Cripple Path, to hear ! 
And when his homely minstrelsy has ceas'd. 
Aloft, unseen, the nightingale resumes 
Her plaintive song, to charm him on his way. 

Oh ! may such sounds, such impretending songs. 

Be never interrupted, ne'er exchanged 

For even Grrisi's airs, or, finer still. 

The melodies of Shaw : they are the signs 
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Of pleasure and contentment, better proo& 

Than all the oaths that smiling fashion takes 

Of its terrestrial bliss ; for when, at last. 

The cottage gate receives him, when he throws 

His hat aside, resumes his evening chair. 

And round his knees the laughing yonkers 

throng, 
(Each busy with its prattle to dehght him,) 
When, clean and neat, his ever-thrifty spouse 
Prepares their humble supper, and creates 
That cloudless joy which only virtue feels. 
How much more happy is that lowly man 
Than all the magnates dwelling round his shed! 
How little to be envied is the prince. 
When all the gold and glitter he enjoys. 
Are weigh'd against that ploughman's simple 

bliss! 

Long may such cottagers remain to grace 
This lovely situation, and their haunts. 
Mantled with ivy and with roses deck'd. 
Be still its chief attraction ! 

To my taste. 
There's far more beauty in the peasant's cot. 
Its Uttle, useful garden, than in all 
The stately piles that competence inhabits. 
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Oh ! never may they vanish from the hills 
And gentle dells of this romantic site. 
But, wearing Flora's unassuming gems, 
Her jasmine blooms and honeysuckle sweets. 
Delight the stranger's ruminating eye, 
Through ages yet unborn : and, when no more. 
This hand, which now is picturing its charms, 
Retains its wonted energy, but Ues, 
Colder than ice, within the noisome grave — 
When ev'ry feeling which my soul retains. 
Hath left its earthly tenement, and flown 
Back to the source, the undiscover'd source. 
From whence, all life and sprightliness, it came- 
When ev'ry trace of what myself had been, 
(Except what some frail portrait may recall) 
Shall be forgotten, and my friends and foes. 
And e'en the critics who may lash my song. 
Together with the shameless, bankrupt crew. 
It more or less has been my fate to serve. 
Have all gone down into oblivion's gloom. 
Leaving the world for imbom knaves to rule — 
When even they, and millions after them. 
Shall hence have vanish'd, and their very bones 
Be crumbled into unimportant dust, 
Then shall this song excite some small regard. 
And make my name immortal as the Underoliff ! 



APPULDURCOMBE. 

Hie Seat of the Right Honourablb Thb Eabi. of Yabbobouoh. 



This celebrated and magnificent seat, associated as it is with 
literary and historical reminiscences, is not only the most inter- 
esting, but, at the same time, the most princely in the Island. 
Our approach to it from Ventnor, over Week Down, presented 
combined and beautiful varieties of inland scenery; which, when 
contrasted with those on the side of Godshill, left nothing to be 
desired. We enjoyed these panoramic beauties, notwithstanding 
the intense heat of the day, and the fatigue we had endured» 
with unabating wonder and delight. Here you behold the lordly 
mansion, embosomed in a romantic park, — a fine lofty down, 
abundantly wooded, spreading from the grounds beneath to the 
summit of the neighbouring height, and forming a bold append- 
age to the several objects it overlooks. This summit is crowned 
"with an obelisk of Cornish granite, nearly seventy feet high, 
raised in honor of the founder of the mansion. Sir Robert 
Worsley. It is situated on the slope of the down, and, previously 
te its partial demolition by the lightning, must have been a 
pleasing object. 

The swelling undulations of the richly-stored and variegated 
park, the hill towering above, surmounted with the remains of 
a pretended curiosity, called " Cook's Castle," the entrance to 
the grounds, through a pretty coppice, leading to a beautiful 
gateway of the Ionic Order, the chaste and simple architecture 
G 
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of the mansion itself, all tend to create the most pleasing anti- 
cipations ; which, indeed, are more than realized by an inspect- 
ion of its interior treasures. 

The House has four regular fronts of the Corinthian Order ; 
the pilasters, cornices, balustrades, and other decorations, are in 
perfect harmony with the rest of the edifice. There are two 
wings — ^in front a noble lawn, abounding with all the luxuriant 
magnificence of exotic trees and flowers, together with a spa- 
cious colonnade, facing the southern side- -each commanding a 
delightful prospect. Classical taste, combined with natural 
grandeur and beauty, meets you at every step, and forms the 
prevailing feature of the scene. The mansion was commenced 
in 1710, by Sir Robert Worsley, and finished by his successor, 
Sir Richard, who, during his travels for three years, 1785-6, and 7, 
through a great variety of countries, more particularly Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt, including Asia Minor and Tartary, laid the 
foundation of that magnificent collection of antiques, with which 
he adorned not only Appuldurcombe, but other parts of his 
native Island. The paintings, sculptures, medals, &c., were 
selected with critical skill and taste : they are genuine and excel- 
lent specimens in their several departments, as the two splendid 
catalogues, (irhich enumerate them, in English and Italian, 
entitled, *' Museum Worsleianum," and first printed by Sir 
Richard, bear ample testimony. The interior of this princely 
structure gratifies the mind as much by its classical elegance, 
as the grounds do by their ineffable beauty. The spacious hall, 
which opens to the view on entering the east front, is most 
imposing. It is ornamented with eight massive columns of the 
Ionic Order, of a composition resembling porphyry. In passing 
from room to room, the sight is regaled with an exquisite col- 
lection of the finest specimens of art — portraits, paintings, busts, 
Grecian antiquities, and other gems of the richest and rarest 
qualities. The offices are, in every sense, commodious, and on 
the first and attic stories are upwards of twenty bedchambers, 
with appropriate dressing rooms. ** This place,'' says Sir Robert 
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Wonley, ''took its name from its situation, for in the old 
Armoric language, PtU is a bottom, or a ditch, or a pool ; and 
Ihir is water. The Armoric language is that of the Bretons, in 
France, and agrees much with the Cornish : it was probably the 
language of the old inhabitants of this Island. The Saxons 
added Cmrnhe, which, in their language, signifies a bottom. I 
thought fit to leave this memorandum to posterity, and refer 
them to Lhuyd's dictionary." Appuldurcombe is situated seven 
miles south-east of Newport, near the village of Godahill — ^is 
about three and a-half miles from Shanklin, three from Steep- 
hill, four from St. Lawrence, and rather better than six miles 
from Niton, taking the two latter places in the way. — Bo9C09 
and other tourists. 

No visitor can obtain a view of the interior of Appuldur- 
combe House without a ticket ; this can be easily procured, at 
Newport, from Thomas Sewell, Esq., who cheerfully grants ad- 
missions to all respectable applicants. The days of inspection 
are Tuesdays and Fridays, between the hours of eleven and four. 

The day upon which I visited this beautiful spot was one of 
the finest that ever came from the heavens — ^not a doud could 
be seen — ^not a whisper could be heard — all nature seemed 
reposing in illimitable sunshine, whilst the cerulean atmosphere 
was one sheet of indescribable glory ! Seating myself within 
the shadow of the before-mentioned obelisk, I took out my 
book, and pencilled the following sonnet, in commemoration of 
the scene I was then witnessing : — 

Here all appears magnificent and vast. 

The house, the grounds, the mountains, and the skies, 
All rich in gems for splendour unsurpassed, 

All form'd to ravish contemplation's eyes ! 
Here, in the shadow of the column seated, 

I witness scenes incomparably fair. 
Mansions and spires, and villages secreted 

' Midst groves that glisten in the sunny air : 
G 2 
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Here Meditation looks around, and views 
Warmth in the skies, and verdure on the sod, 

Wonders that ought some goodness to infuse, 
And make us less ungrateful to our God — 

Yet all is wrapt in silence, as if Death 

Had robb'd, at last, e'en Nature of her breath ! 



Once more the morning wakes^ and heav'n and 

earth 
Are waking with it into light and mirth : 
The mountain tops, the intermediate vales. 
The cliffs, the rocks, the distant vessels' sails. 
Woods, streams, and he^es, ev'ry village spire. 
And that vast world all human eyes admire. 
Those boundless waters, which, in storm or calm. 
For grace and grandeur bear away the palm 
From all created things, and which, in spite 
Of all obstructions, will maintain their right. 
Defying man, and thwarting ev'ry scheme 
Of which his restless intellect can dream. 
Even his darling, pet invention — steam — 
All, all are glowing 'neath the purple tints 
Aurora's breath upon the sky imprints. 
As if they felt the "rosy-bosom'd hours" 
Had re-assimi'd their renovating pow'rs. 
And from the east their revelry begun 
Above the snorting stallions of the sun. 
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Merely to drop their garlands from the skies^ 
And render earth one cloudless paradise ! 

From such a splendid spectacle — ^a sights 
So fashion'd to astonish and delight^ 
What bard would turn, to celebrate the seats, 
The tasteless villas, and grotesque retreats 

I Of heartless traders, assignees, and Jews, 
All, more or less, disgusting to the muse, — 
Haunts, which such people never can enjoy, 
And which but tend their betters to annoy ! 
No— 'tis thy beauty. Nature ! that inspires — 
It is thy chastity my soul admires : 
Man and his filthy ways, his ruffian mind. 
His thirst for blood — ^the blood of human kind — 
His craft, his lust, his jealousy, his hate. 
His faithless actions, his reKgious prate. 
And, more than aU the rest by heav'n eschew'd. 
His inconceivable ingratitude — 
'Tis these I loathe: and, therefore, when 

trace 
The tawdry seats of this plebeian race. 
The "Gothic villas," the "delightful cots" 
Of these intolerably tasteless sots. 
The summer "Boxes" of the upstart proud. 
Where Hunger cries for succor long and loud. 
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But finds her pray'rs and lamentations vain, 
I turn away with horror and disdain 
From all such scenes^ and zealously explore 
What e'en the most fastidious must adore ! 

Yes, yonder shines the Mansion— there it stands. 

The pride and glory of the circling lands, 

Suffus'd in cloudless sunshine ! — not a soimd 

Disturbs the quiet of that hallow'd ground, 

But all is peace and brilliancy — the deer 

Seem to luxuriate in the boundless, clear. 

And dancing light, whilst, browsing in the shade. 

Where the long grass a paradise has made. 

The wary cattle diligently shun 

The vertic rigours of the mid-day sun. 

But, see ! still dotted with the panting sheep. 

That up its side irregularly creep. 

How green the hill ascending from the Park, 

Whose clumps of trees look shadowy and dark! 

How rich in verdure the retiring vale. 

Where nature's bounty never seems to fail. 

That placid valley, where the eye discerns 

Hamlets and farms at all its various turns. 

Where Godshill Church attracts the wand'ring 

sight. 
And cots are glitt'ring in exhaustless light, 
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Where even age, in nature's rosy bloom. 
Baffles alike the doctor and the tomb. 
And rather dies, as certain legends say. 
From over lux'ry than from sheer decay ! , 

Delightful Appuldiircombe ! who could choose 
A seat more worthy Pelham, or the muse, 
Pelham, renown'd for probity and worth. 
The muse for her simpKcity and mirth. 
However calm and serious be the air 
'Tis still her chief propensity to wear! 
Here is that Eden she desir'd to see. 
And here the Tempe that was wont to be 
The joyous, green, delightful rendezvous 
Of glorious Pan and his fantastic crew ! 
Here all the cares of business are forgot. 
Here nothing seems predestin'd to the rot. 
But hills and valleys, turrets, spires, and trees, 
live in the sunshine and enjoy the breeze. 
Laughing and smiling in the fragrant air. 
And gladd'ning all who contemplate them there ! 

If winter il^lothe the neighboring heights with snow. 
And lay all autumn's loveUest relics low. 
This hallow'd spot, more favor'd than the rest. 
Seems with his gloom less heavily oppress'd — 
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And when the spring, amidst its genial show'rs, 
Clothes the bare meadows, and calls forth the flow'rs, 
No hills and dales, no trees with splendour bloom 
Like those of Pelham's fam'd Appuldnrcombe : 
So, when the summer, with its lustrous sun. 
Smiles on the marvels that the Spring has done, 
Brightens the mountains, populates the groves. 
And garlands all his maritime* alcoves. 
Ripens the fruits, invigorates the grain. 
And makes the world all cheerftdness again. 
No spot throughout the Island can compete 
With Pelham's richly-cultivated seat. 
Display so much of nature and of art. 
Or make such deep impressions on the heart ! 

And, when, at last, the ling'ring autumn comes. 
With all its grapes, and multifarious plums. 
When ev'ry wain is tott'ring with its load. 
And fragrance fills each zig-zag lane and road. 
When the tall elms a browner liv'ry wear. 
And ev'ning greets us with a chillier air. 
When, more or less, the hedges lose their leaves. 
And the wind whistles throi^h the unhous'd 
sheaves, 

* In allusion to his Lordship's marine residence. 



No spot Kke Pelham's charms the musing eye. 
Or makes the heart with less misgivings sigh ! 
Whatever grace the minor halls can boast. 
Whatever charms adorn the southern coast. 
However rich in nature's cheerful hues. 
Or form'd to please the too-fastidious muse. 
All these may be (and justice must confess 
They've boundless grace and winning loveliness) 
No spot thro' all that Tempe-featur'd clime. 
Looks half so tinctur'd with the true subUme, 
So form'd at once to elevate the mind. 
And purge it of the meanness of mankind. 
As that which glories in a Worsley's fame. 
And gains distinction from its Pelham's name ! 
And can I ponder on the glorious day. 
When, through the meadows of refreshing hay. 
Myself and Anne prolong'd our rural walk. 
And nature form'd the subject of our talk. 
Nor feel enamour'd of a spot so rare. 
So far from low chicanery and care. 
So bright in all the beauties that expand 
Beneath the glow of cultivation's hand. 
When summer wantons o'er the laughing hills — 
Festoons the groves, and purifies the rills — 
Clothing the earth with daisies, and the skies 
With tints that charm and interest all eyes. 
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When everything is tranquil and at ease. 
And blossoms surfeit butterflies and bees ! 

Those who can ponder on so rich a scene. 
On hills so lofty and on vales so green, 
Hamlets so cheerful, cottages and groves 
So delug'd with effulgence, green alcoves 
So interlac'd with roses — or survey 
The yachts of fashion in their white array 
Of sunny canvas — those who can behold 
Prospects so rich in verdure and in gold. 
In Ught and shade, and all those varied charms, 
That make one sick of war and its alarms — 
Those who can witness such resplendent scenes. 
Such rosy tints and unexhausted greens. 
Nor feel elated, never could possess 
The smallest taste for nature's loveliness. 
Ne'er could enjoy one sentiment refin'd. 
Nor boast a feeling or a virtuous mind ! 

But where are they who once possess'd the spot, 
The men whose taste can never be forgot, 
Whose names shall live in history, and be 
The theme and marvel of posterity — 
Where are they now ? — ^like us, who here survey 
Their late abode, they had their little day. 
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And we, like them, shall yanish — where we stand 

They stood, and gaz'd upon the circling land. 

As now we mark its splendour — ^but, alas ! 

They 're gone to dust, though nothing could surpass 

Their names for glory, or their hearts for worth — 

Gone to the glooms of the voracious earth. 

As though they ne'er had flourish'd : and had Fate 

Denied what here we gladly contemplate — 

Had Fortune never shone upon their names. 

Or Poverty impeded their proud aims. 

They might, like millions that had gone before. 

Have passed away, and been rever'd no more ! 

But heav'n decreed it otherwise— though fled. 

To join the countless legions of the dead. 

Their works remain unsullied — time has made 

But little havoc with the light and shade 

Of their renown — the very hills remain 

As green as ever, and the elms retain 

Their wonted freshness — e'en the leafy nooks 

Around the park, and all the gurgling brooks 

Beneath the downs, possess the self-same charms 

As made them famous ere death's icy arms 

Had grasp'd the learned Worsley, or the name 

Of Pelham dignified their former fame — 

And so they will remain when we are gone. 

And others mark what we have gaz'd upon 
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With so much rapture — ^thousands yet unborn 
Will here survey, of no attraction shorn. 
All that Sir Richard skilfully design'd — 
Then pass away, nor leave a trace behind 
Of what they once had been — so nature wills. 
And so mortality its threat fulfils ! 

Farewell, thou glorious spot! — these eyes, per- 
chance. 
May never more along thy mountains glance. 
Nor seek thy cooling shades — the pretty copse. 
Whose cheerful green th' adjacent simmiit tops, 
I ne'er may see again ! — ^but, oh ! how keen 
Will be the sense of all I there have seen — 
How oft on mem'ry will its features throng. 
When spring salutes us, and the days grow long. 
And oh ! how deeply shall I sigh to cleave 
To all those beauties which I now must leave. 
Leave for the vast metropolis, that den 
Of gaunt hyenas in the shape of men — 
i Of all that's black in nature — ^monstrous shapes, 
: Ungrateful bullies and disgusting apes, 
« Villains who daily have recourse to pray'r, 
I And cheat their victims with a saintlike air, 
! All which is nothing but a mere disguise, 
: To hide their falsehood, subterfuge, and lies, 
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To carry out their mercenary views. 
And wrong the dupes they bitterly abuse ! 

Oh ! should I ever to your shades return. 

Ye pleasant groves! where, lingering, I discern 

The wild rose creeping, and the woodbine blent 

With boughs where gold and silver seem besprent, 

A worthier song shall mark my longer stay. 

And all my present obligations pay ; 

But that may never be. Oh! then receive 

This verse as all I 've got the pow'r to leave. 

By way of gratitude : — it may excite 

In other hearts some similar delight 

To what my own experienc'd, when I view'd 

Those elms which ev'ry summer has imbru'd 

With firagrant showers — and when, alas ! no more 

These eyes shall have the power to explore 

Your hallow'd paths, it may in others raise 

Some pleasing phantasy, excite some praise, 

Recall the hours whose like I ne'er may see. 

And prompt the tourist to remember me ! 

Long may the Noble Owner of this seat 
Enjoy, in ease, his maritime retreat. 
And, 'midst the beauties of St. Lawrence, find 
Health for his frame, amusement for his mind. 
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Serfs worthy of his confidence and trust. 

And cares as trivial as his ways are just ! 

To me, perchance, this splendid site may yield 

No greater bliss than what is here reveal'd — 

No keener pleasure than I daily found 

Upon its richly "daisy-dappled" ground. 

What time I climb'd its lofty downs, and view'd 

Its mossy Park's Idalian solitude — 

Its flocks and herds, its ever graceful deer. 

That seem the happiest of all creatures here. 

As if they were the patriarchs of the spot. 

And could not be dispens'd with, or forgot ! 

But, whether here the ling'ring muse again 

May come, when summer re-assumes her reign, 

I venture not to promise ; — should the Fates 

Smile on the projects that she meditates. 

Not long, I ween, she'll wilfully delay 

To scale the mountains she has trod to-day — 

To ramble through the avenues of trees. 

Whose blossoms nourish the industrious bees. 

Perfume the air, exhilarate the sense. 

And furnish pleasure at a small expense. 

Or fail, amidst her raptures, to proclaim 

How much she glories in a Yarborough's name ! 



CARISBROOK CASTLE. 



The situation of Caiisbrook Castle is conspicuous and com- 
manding; it must have had a very stately appearance when 
in its full strength and glory. We are ready to wonder at the 
pains which our ancestors took to bring together such immense 
masses of stone. Even their ruins inspire awe and reverence ; 
they impart a melancholy idea of sublunary change and insta- 
bility ! Independently of its claims to notice on account of 
remote antiquity, this castle merits observation from its pic- 
turesque situation, and the beauties of its venerable remains. 
A pleasant road of about a mile from Newport, passing the new 
village of Carisbrook, where many cheerful houses have lately 
been built, leads to the Castle, whose mouldering walls sur- 
mount a round hill, sufficiently high to resist the danger of 
a sudden assault, but commanded by some higher eminences at 
no great distance. The general appearance of the fortress is 
strikingly picturesque. The strong outlines of its ruined walls 
and elevated Keep, the abrupt descent towards the valley and 
village, with the downs of Buccombe rising in the distance, afford 
a charming picture. The walls of the castle, as constructed after 
the Norman conquest, surrounded about an acre and a-half, but 
the additions in the reign of Elizabeth, made the whole fortress 
occupy about twenty acres. It was in this castle that King 
Charles the First was confined by the Parliament. During his 
imprisonment several attempts were made to restore him to 
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liberty, but all proved fruitless ; in one of them it was agreed 
that the king should let himself down by a cord. A swift horse 
and guide were to wait for him, and a vessel was ready to convey 
him away. The principal difficulty was how he could get 
through the iron bars of his window. Having forced his head 
and shoulders through, he could get no further, and, what was 
worse, he could not get back. His friends heard his distress, 
but could not relieve him. At length he disengaged himself, 
but would make no further attempt. 

This once majestic castle, occupying a space of nearly twenty 
acres, is of great antiquity, being built on the site of a fortress 
belonging to the ancient Britons. We are also informed that 
it was a Saxon fortification during the sixth century, that it was 
besieged and taken by Cerdic, that it underwent considerable 
repairs in the reign of Henry I., and more complete ones in the 
days of Elizabeth. With greater certainty it may now be con- 
sidered the remains of a Norman military station, built by Wil- 
liam Fitzosbome soon after the conquest. The grand entrance 
on the west side is between two bastions, flanked by round 
towers, and beyond these is a small gate, over which a shield 
bears the date of the sixteenth century : you then enter a pas- 
sage, having on either side an embattled wall, and under a 
handsome machiolated gate, flanked by two round towers. The 
castle yard and various portions of the interior, fully bear out 
the interest awakened by the exterior view. On the right as 
you enter, stands the chapel of St. Nicholas, in which the mayor 
and high constables of Newport are annually sworn into office. 
Upon the left, are the ruins of the building which served as a 
prison for Charles I., and of the window through which he 
vainly endeavoured to escape. Not far beyond these interesting 
fragments, we visited the barracks and the governor's house, 
and then proceeded towards the higher tower or Keep. We 
ascended a time-worn flight of seventy-three steps, and the 
prospect from this antiquated spot would have been well worth 
the trouble of ascending three times that number. From this 
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point may be seen enchanting views of hill and dale, wood and 
water, distant towns and spires, Carisbrook village and church, 
the Solent Sea and the New Forest, Newport, the Medina river, 
together with Cowes harbour ; and on the opposite coast. Ports- 
down Hill, and turning to the south of the island, the stem, 
gloomy summit of Saint Catherine's. — Horsey^ 9 Isle of Wight. 

To a mind possessing the least poetic or enthusiastic feeling, 
every atom of the ground on which the ruins of this once beau- 
tiful castle repose, must, indeed, be interesting. We may saunter 
through the most splendid of modern erections, we may be daz- 
zled by the glittering gems they exhibit, we may trace in them 
all the wonders of modem art, and stultify our imaginations by 
the contemplation of their enormous wealth, but never will 
these things, unrivalled though they be, awaken the emotions 
that are excited by a survey of the ruins of Carisbrook Castle ! 

Here Time seizes us by the hand, and conducts us, through 
emblazoned corridors, into the spacious saloons of the past — 
points out to our notice the patrician spectators of the tourna- 
ment, the salacious guests of the splendidly-illumined banquet, 
the gorgeous assemblage congregated to partake of the midnight 
festival and dance, and then, with the malevolence of a fiend, 
changes the picture into the place of skulls ! Here, too, we are 
reminded of the tyranny of unbridled power, the horrors of 
heartless persecution, and, what is still more morally instmctive, 
the vanity of all that is human. The final glimpse of this beau- 
tiful roin called forth the following sonnet, written whilst the 
left rays of the evening sun were tinging the dilapidated turretsf 
of the Keep : — 

The setting sun still gilds these mouldering walls. 

The bat abready has resum'd his flight. 
Yet here I linger, though around me falls 

The misty curtain of approaching night : 
How many thousands that have sought this spot. 

To view the scen'ry that I now survey, 
H 
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Have gone to dust, have ahar'd the " common lot/' 
And vanish'd e'en from memory for aye ! 

How eool the breeze — ^how fragrant all the air, 
How pure the cloudless atmosphere I breathe, 

How misty all the distance, yet how fair 
The church and village in the vale beneath ! 

Talk of your midnight revelry and bliss, 

What are their pictures to a scene like this ! 



'Tis ev'ning — ^but an ev'ning of such light 
As renders all things vapourously bright — 
The sun, though vanish'd for a time, to grace 
More southern countries and a swarthier race, 
Throws up such coruscations as supply 
Bloom to the earth, and splendour to the sky. 
Whilst, whizzing past, the melancholy drone 
Hums homeward, like a misanthrope, alone. 
Leaving reflection to her dreamy whim. 
And Superstition to her vesper hymn ! 

Then let us on to Carisbrook — the hour 
Appears congenial with its fallen pow'r. 
There is a solemn feature in the time 
Well suited to its character sublime, 
A spectral figure, seated on its walls. 
That sneers at its depopulated halls. 
Makes reason shudder at the wreck she views. 
And fills with awe the contemplative muse. 
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In such a ruin surely there must be 
Much that reflection would deUght to see^ 
^' Full many a gem" to charm us and astound. 
And make us haunt that consecrated ground. 
Much that affords a morale and combines 
Fast persecutions with prospective signs. 
Much that must move involuntary tears. 
And make us sicken at departed years ! 

There we may pause upon the misty past. 
And gather something like the truth, at last. 
Reflect on by-gone times, when lute and song 
Cheer'd the dull warder, as he pac'd along 
The castle yard — that desolated spot. 
Where echo all her mock'ry has forgot. 
And the pale ghost of Charles's daughter stalks. 
When Cynthia brightens the adjacent walks. 
Those walks distinguish'd for their green array. 
And hawthorn blossoms in the month of May. 

There we may ponder on a thousand things. 

Long since o'ershadow'd by oblivion's wings. 

On glory's check'd career, on pride's disgrace. 

On many a stalworth form and angel face. 

On times that make us shudder, on decrees 

That shock the mind with their enormities, 
n2 
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Those stirring times^ when vacillating Charles, 
(At whom discretion mercilessly snarls,) 
Became an inmate of its stately halls. 
And vainly struggled to escape its walls ! 

Hail, lovely Carishrook ! thy monld'ring tow'rs 

Have oft engross'd my solitary hours. 

What time the shadows of departing day 

Along thy glacis picturesquely lay. 

And those worn turrets, where the ivy creeps. 

And the shy bat till ev'ning soimdly sleeps, 

(To me a deeply interesting sight) 

Seem'd bath'd in floods of overwhelming light ! 

And what remains more striking, or sublime. 

Than those lone turrets, where the breath of 

time 
Is making dreadful havoc — what more fair 
Than those huge walls, when ev'ning lingers there. 
And such an eve as this — when ev'ry tree. 
Hedge, tow'r, and cottage, far as eye can see. 
Assume one bright and universal hue 
Of bumish'd gold, save where, intensely blue. 
Slowly ascending like a cloud, the mist. 
Whose upward course no barrier can resist. 
Hides the retiring downs, and, farther still. 
Saint Cath'rine*s dark, uncultivated Hill ! 
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Yet here, romantic Carisbrook ! where age, 
(Whose wrath no honied phrases can assuage,) 
Laughs, at the wreck of what, in earlier days, 
Secur'd the stranger's undivided praise. 
Laughs at those crumbling parapets, whose 

dust 
Is daily mingling with the stancheons' rust. 
Those iron girdles, whose enormous strength 
Hath felt his might, and given way, at length, — 
Yes, here, where mem'ry piteously weeps. 
And the green lizard poisonously creeps, 
I seem, as 'twere instinctively, to trace 
The shadowy features of a former race. 
Spirits of statesmen famous in their day,. 
Of heroes no less vigilant than they. 
Of nobles red with blood, of princes, curst 
With mad ambition's never-sated thirst. 
Of dames illustrious for their envied charms 
And intrepidity 'midst war's alarms — 
Of soldiers famous for their deathless feats. 
Their dread attacks and marvellous retreats. 
Their skilful treaties, few for tact exceed. 
And self-possession in the hour of need ! 

Yet even now as, saunt'ring here, I gaze 
On the dark visions of those gothic days. 



I feel the pleasing witch'ry of the past 

Steal o*er my senses, *till I stand aghast 

With dread and wonder— and, although the hour 

Buits the complexion of each mould'ring tow V, 

It serves no less to dissipate my dreams. 

And prove the world the very hell it seems ! 

I love thee, Carishrook ! I love thee more 

Than all the ruins I have seen before. 

Than all the gorgeous castles of the day. 

However rich the baubles they display — 

Than Windsor's regal tow'rs, though amply 

grac'd 
With George the Fourth's unquestionable taste. 
With old Morel's rich cornices and screens, 
Embroider'd silks and fanciful moreens. 
With Bogaert's proud designs, wherein we find 
The emanations of a lofty mind. 
Witness the splendid Furniture we see 
In those vast rooms, where Lux'ry lov'd to be — 
That splendid Furniture, which Sandy's care 
Bender'd as brilliant as its style was rare— 
That splendid Furniture, which should have 

brought 
Both fame and forttme to the man who sought 
The King's commands — but let the curtain fall, 
I've seen the farce, and could describe it all. 
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But such finales^ after so much pains^ 

Can only shew a wretehed want of brains ! 

Yes, thou sad ruin! I revere thy tow'rs. 

Thy lonely halls and desecrated bow'rs. 

Far more than all the temples we behold. 

However rich in porphyry and gold. 

However grac'd with beauty, or designed 

To rouse the admiration of mankind, — 

Than all the spacious and enormous piles 

Which Art with tasteless imag'ry defiles. 

Which fools and knaves reciprocally laud. 

And genius quizzes for unmeaning gaud! 

There is a quiet and religious gloom 

About thy turrets, their's can ne'er assume, 

A silence emblematic of the dead. 

As through thy leafy avenues we tread, 

A voice that's prating of anterior days. 

When poets were respected for their lays. 

And not forsworn that gas and steam might thrive. 

And murd'rous raUroads keep our fears alive — 

Of times long vanish'd and their dread events. 

Intriguing knaves and restless malcontents. 

Of splendid tournaments, baronial feasts. 

Licentious women and salacious priests — 

The costly festival, the midnight dance. 

Where beauty vanquish'd heroes at a glance. 
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And all the stirring pictures that belong 
To ages fam'd for chivalry and song ! 
And yet these faint memorials of the past 
Render the moaning of the ev'ning blast 
More awfully impressive — vrhere are they , 
The proud patricians of that earlier day, 
The cringing parasites, the ladies fair. 
Who once so thickly congregated there ? 
Gone to the dust ! — or if their bones remain 
Still imconsum'd, where all our arts are vain. 
They're only destin'd to survive the rot 
One cent'ry more, and then be quite forgot ! 

Where, said I, standing on the Donjon tow'r, 
' Once grim with war's exterminating pow'r. 
That tow'r o'er which the loving ivy creeps. 
And the shy bat erratically sweeps. 
Where are the jealousies that once prevail'd 
Within yon walls — the libels that assail'd 
Unblemish'd virtue, and, at last, produc'd 
The wreck and ling 'ring death of the traduc'd ? 
Where are they all? — subsided! — time has 

worn 
Their mem'ry out, and echo now would scorn 
To shock the ear of ev'ning with details 
Of persecutions, burnings, racks, and jails. 
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Or, for a moment, waste her hallow 'd breath 
With such recitals as would startle Death ! 

What more, thou matchless ruin ! can I say 

Touching thy present or thy earUer day. 

What more, with all my rev'rence, can I sing 

In thy behalf, thou perishable thing ! 

Than what's already sung ? — ^what can I leave 

Behind me, more adapted to achieve 

That object which malevolence may aim 

To blast, than this memorial of thy fame. 

Than this memento of a love that long 

Has warm'd my heart, and never done thee wrong? 

Oh ! then receive the ofF'ring as 'tis meant. 

And let it be with thy existence blent — 

Or should the fates (but seldom kind to me) 

In their distinguish'd reverence of thee. 

Preserve its spirit after thy decay. 

And I, like thee, have disappear'd for aye. 

Oh ! may it ever faithfully restore 

What once thou wert, but never can'st be more, 

Eecall the scenes that seem'd for ever fled — 

The kings and heroes that have long been dead. 

The masks and banquets that were wont to 

grace 
The halls which rot and ruin now deface. 
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Tte charms of Beauties^ famous in their time 
For lewd intrigues^ cupid ity, an d cri me. 
And in the glory they may gain thro' thee. 
Prolong the term of its vitality ! 

Thy crumbling walls, however, still will br^ve 

The storm, when I am sleeping in my grave. 

When these poor bones, preserv'd with so much care. 

Have gone to dust, nor left one splinter there — 

Will brave the storm, unshaken : — ^let it roar 

As nature lists, it shall awake no more 

The mind that now is dwelling on thy charms. 

Nor rouse my body from obstruction's arms. 

But waste the fury of its mad career 

Without disturbing my imconscious ear ! 

Yet glory not in this! — there is a foe 

That still luxuriates in thy overthrow. 

He eyes thee at a distance, with a leer 

That plainly shews his mahce is sincere. 

And only waits impatiently the hour 

Predestin'd to despoil thee of thy pow'r — 

To mutilate whate'er remains of thee. 

And put an end to thy sublimity ! 

Lorn Caxisbrook ! adieu — the ev'ning breeze. 
Moaning around thy turrets, seems to freeze 
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My very blood — ^there is a deadly chill 
Comes o'er my spirit, as I mark thy still 
And voiceless halls, or gaze upon the Keep, 
Where bygone cent'ries soundly seem to sleep. 
As if resolv'd that all succeeding times 
Should never learn the hist'ry of their crimes ! 
Yes — ^fare thee well ! — the fast ascending dew 
Shuts out the vast horizon from my view — 
Darker and darker all the landscape grows. 
From Yarmouth down to Niton and Dunnose, 
Whilst, faintly heard, the watch-dog's hollow bark 
Still finds an echo left in Gatcombe Park, 
Where yet remembrance lingers to proclaim 
Her Campbell's honor'd and untamish'd name. 
That name which serv'd oppression to defeat. 
And forc'd it to a scandalous retreat ! 
Yes, fare thee well — thy melancholy halls. 
Where the lank spider, like the lizard, crawls. 
But rarely finds subsistence — ev'ry aisle. 
Where lords made love, and ladies deign'd to smile — 
The walks that once with revelry were gay. 
But now are going piecemeal to decay. 
All, all, bespeak the havoc of the past. 
All shew that nothing is ordain'd to last. 
All prove how vain, and transitory too. 
Are man's attempts to frustrate, or subdue 
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Time's dread decrees — all tell a dismal tale 

Of persecutions that were sure to fail 

Of their intended objects — all denote 

Wrongs 'tis in vain for history to quote, 

By way of warning — all declare the reign 

Of former tyrants, gone to dust again. 

Of deeds that make one's very blood congeal. 

And shock us with the horrors they reveal ! 

Once more, farewell ! — on many a winter's night. 

When all is wrapt in silence, and the light. 

The flick'ring light of my exhausted lamp. 

Recalls those scenes which time appears to stamp 

More deeply on my mind— on nights like these. 

When airy forms and flitting phautoms please 

Imagination's eye, shall Mem'ry leave 

All other cares, and amorously cleave 

To thy enticing charms — shall wander here. 

To ruminate on glory's check'd career — 

And, as she saunters thro' thy gloomy cells. 

To mark the spot where desolation dwells. 

How will she chuckle at the wreck of pride — 

The devastating course of time's dark tide — 

The downfall of injustice, the decay 

Of dungeons, crowded in oppression's day — 

The vanish'd pomp of arbitrary kings — 

And bless the scourge that Retribution brings ! 



NORTHWOOD PARK, WEST COWES. 

The Seat of Georoe Hbnbt Ward, Esq. 



Upon the summit of the heights, above the church, is North - 
wood Park, admirably situated, and afifording extensive and 
diversified views, especially of the sea, the opposite coasts and 
ports. Extensive additions were in progress when we visited 
this stately edifice, evincing excellent taste and classic elegance, 
in the most approved Grecian style ; which, when completed, 
will render it one of the noblest residences in the Island. The 
interior is no less admirably arranged, than it is tastefully fur- 
lushed ; and exhibits all that air of comfort, neatness, and 
propriety, which can only emanate from a mind accustomed to 
the simplicity of nature and the masterpieces of art The col- 
lection of paintings and antiquities well deserves attention : we 
twice visited this delightful residence, its beautiful grounds and 
gardens, and our latter inspection of its attractions, afforded 
increased pleasure. 

At a little distance we observed Moor House, its gothic 
towers and pinnacles, and Vale Cottage still farther to the west. 
From this point, as far as Gurnet's Bay, the walk is extremely 
interesting, embracing the little village of Ruestreet — and being 
within a moderate distance from the town, its noble prospects, 
its picturesque and rural beauties, are easily accessible, even to 
the invalid. 

The scenery towards Newport is sucH as will gratify the most 
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fastidious lover of the picturesque, and, indeed, all the roads 
from this neighbourhood are more or less enlivened with beau- 
tiful villas, pretty cottages, and residences of more imposing 
character. — Boseoe and others. 



Commanding an inland and maritime scene^ 
We witness, at Cowes, on the elm-cover'd 
height, 
The Northwood Possessions, whose groves are as 
green 
As any, perchance, in the dear Isle of Wight ; 
Tis true, you have neither such hills nor such 
dales 
As charm you at Gatcombe, or Appuldurcombe, 
But then you have haunts, where such verdure 
prevails 
As few in this beautiful Island assume. 
The muses got trespassing here t 'other day. 

And thought how delightful a thing it would be. 
Were Ward to invite them next summer to stay 
One month at his house, board and lodging 
scot free ! 
This, p'rhaps, would be asking too much — ^but, 
of course. 
Myself and my wife might be welcome together. 
For, minus her aid, I can write with no force. 
However delightful the spot or the weather ! 
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We are not much fashion'd for Fashion^ I ween^ 

We axe not possess'd of a brilliant estate. 
We might, peradventure, be reckon'd too mean 

For persons accustom'd to mix with the great; 
Our presence might, therefore, not suit Mr. Ward, 

He might not approve of our singular views. 
Nor would his arrangements with Fancy's accord. 

Unless he can pardon the freaks of the muse : 
We should not presume to sit down at his table. 

We should not, I 'm certain, descend to the hall. 
But still should endeavour, as far as we're able. 

To make ourselves pleasant to him and to all ! 
If, therefore, he ask us to Cowes in the season. 

We'll not think of treating his oflfer with slight. 
But wisely endeavour, with rhymes and with 
reason. 

To make ourselves happy from morning to night ! 

Well, let him invite us, or let him reject us, 

' Twill not make the bard's panegyric less warm. 
We've that which will prompt other folks to 
respect us. 
And much for our personal comfort perform : 
But, reader, if ever you visit the Island, 

And make up your mind to remain at West 
Cowes, 
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You'll find a most beautiful portion of dry land. 
Where dames promenade, and the woolly sheep 
browse. 
Above what they strangely have term'd The Parade, 
And if you're in search of what's brilliant and 
green. 
You'll find it in all those enchantments array 'd 
Which no where more chaste than at Northwood 
are seen — 
Grounds fashion'd with most indescribable taste. 
Walks made to beguile us to beautiful haimts. 
And what was consider'd a profitless waste, 
Embellish'd with all that a Paradise wants. 

From hence you discern the magnificent sea 

In all that commotion tis pleasant to view. 
Ships braving the billows, or, scudding in glee. 

Full many a yacht with its feather bed crew ! 
Far oflFyou discover the Downs of the west. 

The dark gloomy sides of St. Catherine's Hill, 
And valleys and mountains where all is at rest. 

Excepting the sails of some sim- lighted mill ! 
What more can ambition expect or require. 

What more would the muses attempt to obtain. 
Than a Tempo like this, which the coldest admire. 

And spirits like mine never visit in vain ! 
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But ah ! how deceitful is Fortune^ at times^ 

How frail are the pleasures through her we 
procure — 
How often is he who her altitude climbs^ 

Hurl'd back^ when he fancies his footing most 
sure! 

* 
Here conscience, however, endures no alarms. 
Here murder's red hands never tarnish the 
trees. 
But nature exults in her manifold charms. 

Her groves impoUuted — her tranquillized seas — 
Her hills and her valleys — her views unconfin'd — 
Her serpentine walks, and her rose-cover'd 
bow'rs — 
All objects that ought to enlighten the mind. 

And call into play its benevolent pow'rs ! 
I envy no laurel-crown'd hero his seat. 

Nor all the profusion that Fortune may glean. 
Nor would I exchange my suburban retreat 

For all the pavilions enjoy 'd by the Queen : 
But, Ward ! thou hast purchas'd by nothing like 
crime 
Those splendid Possessions I fain would explore. 
And hence, in my sight, art a deal more sublime 
Than all the Napoleons the million adore ! 
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If wealthy with the beauties of nature combin'd> 

Can render man happy on this side the grave^ 
There ought not to be in existence a mind 

Less fashion'd than Ward's for becoming its 
slave : 
For here he's surrounded with all that is bright. 

The soul-stirring sea, ever changing its traits. 
Vales cover'd with verdure, hills delug'd with light. 

And skies upon which 'tis a pleasure to gaze! 
What more can he need, when to these are ap- 
pended 

An income that's princely — health's spirited 
smile, 
And all those enjoyments which God had intended 

Should make him the happiest man in the Isle ! 
May he live many years with these blessings 
surroimded. 

Nor let the deserving unnotic'd remain. 
For Hb who awarded him wealth so unbounded. 

Intended it should not be given in vain ! 



WEST AND EAST COWES. 



The town of West Cowes is not of very ancient date, and is said 
to have wanted a name untU the erection of its castle. The 
first impression on visiting it» is, perhaps, not of a favourable 
kindi from the narrowness of the streets, and the deep declivities 
on which some of them are built : it has, however, many inter- 
esting and commanding views, and is altogether a very superior 
place to its neighbour, East Cowes : but, whilst this is readily 
admitted, it cannot be said to bear any comparison with Ryde, 
the society and scenery of which are altogether more select and 
delightful. It is not Cowes itself, but its neighbourhood, its 
magnificent waters, and its command of the Hampshire coast, 
that render it worthy of the celebrity it has acquired. 

The harbour, which opens in front of the town, forms a fine 
spacious anchorage for shipping. Large fleets of merchantmen 
are seen lying here at times, detained for want of wind, or 
waiting to obtain supplies. Such persons as are principally 
fond of marine views, will rarely find a spot in which they can 
derive more gratification, and the Londoner who has never 
visited it, may form some slight idea of its scenery, by reflecting 
on what he has witnessed, when gazing on the Thames at 
Blackwall. 

To those who are partial to the. more exalted beauties of nature, 
to the stupendous scenery of the Undercliflf, Freshwater, and 
the Needles, Cowes will seem but a poor locality — there being 
I 2 
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nothing about it (excepting Mr. Ward's estate) worthy of the 
name of grandeur or sublimity. East Cowes is still less 
attractive, and being a place rather of business than of pleasure, 
has few features interesting to the visitor. 

There are frequent, nay, daily, communications from West 
Cowes to Ryde, Newport, Southampton, Yarmouth, Lymington, 
Poole, Weymouth, and Portsmouth, by steam or sailing vessels, 
and by coach to Newport, Ryde, Shanklin, and Ventnor. In 
visiting the Needles, Fieshwater Gate, &&, parties should pro- 
ceed from this place, by a small steamer that leaves daily for 
Yarmouth, where they will find excellent accommodations, and 
from which they can obtun conveyance to any part of the 
western coast, by car or fly. The fare to Yarmouth is two shil- 
lings, and the voyage extremely delightful in summer. 

Like all other watering places, Cowes has an abundance of 
lodging-houses, some very good and dean, other miserably 
dirty and uncomfortable: the proprietors are generally wide 
awake to their own interest, but not quite so diligent as 
they might be in looking to the convenience of their patrons. 
To get into your pocket seems to be the grand object of 
them all, and their civility is generally measured by the facility 
with which they obtain their money, and the simplicity they dis- 
cover in your conduct towards them. 



Ye, who are fond of Wapping and its tars, 

Its noisy boatmen, and its peopled shores. 
Who love that riot which for ever mars 

What poesie most covets and adores — 
Ye, who are fond of fashionable apes. 

Dandies of all complexions and degrees, 
BeUcs of the most " inimitable shapes," 

Easy to win, but difficult to please — 
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Ye who are partial to the smoke and stench 

Of steamers coming in and going out. 
Cockneys distingnish'd for their wretched French, 

And demoiselles, ^* half pertness, and half pout" — 
Ye, who are fond of these and slimy water. 

Cellars where sailors and their drabs carouse. 
May safely leave this Wen of bricks and mortar. 

And find a perfect paradise in Cowes ! 

There are, I grant ye, many lovely scenes 

Within its precincts — ^witness Ward's estate. 
Against whose elms Remembrance often leans. 

To mark the splendour of its classic Gate — 
Witness the roads to Carisbrook and Ryde, 

The sev'ral villas that around it shine. 
The rural walks that frequently supplied 

Delicious evening treats "to me and mine :" 
But, leaving these, and strolling to the shore. 

What do we mark that's grateful to the sight. 
Save the deep waters that, from hour to hour, 

Are still the source of unalloy 'd delight ? 
But, barring these and Hampshire's lovely coast. 

You've nought but steamers, sailors, boats, and 
stenches. 
Incessant idlers, and a countless host 

Of simp'ring beaux and questionable wenches ! 
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To me then Cowes hath nothing " rich or rare,'* 

No grandeur, no magnificence, no grace, 
Of nature's wonders 'tis, at least, as bare 

As all its fools are famous for grimace. 
Money they say will give us all we need. 

Good fare, clean beds, civility, and ease. 
All which I grant are benefits, indeed, — 

But rarely met with in such haunts as these : 
And if at Cowes, however long your purse. 

You meet with such unquestionable blessings, 
I say you're lucky — it has been my curse 

To get no other than the second dressings, 
Beds rather foul and dingy, cape for sherry. 

Sloe-juice for port, civility unboimded. 
All which, when paid for, make the landlord 

merry. 
But leave you disappointed and astounded ! 

No more of Cowes for me — I 've seen enough 

To make me shudder at its impositions. 
Its wretched sherry, and that viler stuff 

Call'd port, together with its coarse provisions : 
But overcharging is the Island's vice. 

All seem affected with the same disease — 
Their ruling passion is enormous price — 

Their aim your pockets speedily to fleece ! 
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But what with fleecing and unsavory fare. 

Bad port and sherry, beds as hard as iron, 
I 'm so disgusted with the people there, 

That I shall follow the advice of Bpon, 
And change my country quarters : — ^yet if Ward 

Invite me to his beautiful retreat, 
I then shall sleep in comfort like a Lord, 

Enjoy good sherry and the best of meat ! 

There's one, however, 'tis but just to praise. 

Who never proves a selfish interloper. 
Whose charges are as mod'rate as his ways 

Are unpresuming — need I say ' tis Roper, 
The landlord of that pleasant Inn, The Vine ? 

Where you may revel in Elysian ease — 
At trifling cost luxuriantly dine. 

And sleep without a visit from the fleas : 
That Roper is a triunp, say what you will. 

Polite, attentive, not at all loquacious ; 
He, peradventure, recollects me still. 

For swearing all his brethren were rapacious : 
We had, indeed, some pleasant chats together. 

Touching a vast variety of things. 
Law, commerce, parties, and, of course, the 
weather. 

For that's the end of all such gossipings ! 
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And should I ever visit Cowes again^ 

Which God forbid ! — unless I get invited 
By Sheriff Ward of Northwood, to remain 

At his estate^ where I should be delighted, 
I shall not certainly forget to dine 

At little Mr. Roper's, nor delay 
To fix my nesidence beneath his Vine, 

As I have done upon a former day. 
There you may gaze upon the Solent Sea, 

Or, leaving that, upon Southampton Waters, 
And never find that cursed fiend Ennui 

Darken the sunshine of your country quarters : 
There you may revel in perpetual pleasure. 

Live sumptuously, yet go to bed quite steady. 
And so improve your health, life's greatest treasure. 

But not without that needful thing — the ready ! 

*^* In order to prevent the reader from supposing that there 
is any inconsistency between the sentiments of the present 
poem and those of a previous one, entitled Shanklin, it may 
be necessary to state that the author, at the time of writing the 
former, had not visited Cowes, and, consequently, could know 
nothing of Mr. Roper, or his establishment. He and Mr. 
Daish, of Shanklin, are two persons, whose attention to the 
comforts of their visitors, moderate charges, together with the 
excellence of their supplies, have called forth this record of their 
mode of doing business, as an exception to that which is 
found to be the general practice of hotel keepers in most parts of 
the Island. 



THE Nt;W LIGHTHOUSE, AT NITON. 



Below the Royal Sandrock Hotel, that delightfully sitaated 
Villa of public resort, famous alike for its fashionable company 
and costly charges, stands the recently erected Lighthouse, 
whose " stone tower without the lantern, is above one hundred 
feet high," This beautifhl structure is "close to the verge 
of the sea cliff, between Puckaster Cove and the Sandrock 
Spring : the foundation is of solid masonry, sunk to the depth 
of thirty feet, and the entire building was completed in 1840." 

All persons, visiting Niton, should inspect the interior of this 
elegant work of art, which may be done at a very trifling 
expense. The view from the tower is sublime in every sense of 
that word, and cannot fail to excite emotions of awe and humi- 
lity, and inspire the unsophisticated mind's adoration of the 
surrounding wonders. From this elevated site, you have a 
boundless prospect of the British Channel, the Dorset hills, and 
a thousand other objects of more proximate beauty. The 
sublime wall that forms the back ground of the picture, assumes, 
when seen from this point, an air of grandeur and beauty rarely 
witnessed, and certainly never surpassed for its imposing 
character ; whilst the ruins that lie beneath lt» clothed as they 
are with the richest verdure, create such awe and surprise, 
as leave impressions not easily eradicated frt>m the recollection. 
There nature luxuriates amidst all that is pleasing and terrific — 
the most grotesque and fanciful forms, little hills and dales 
undulating before you, as it were, like the waves of the neigh- 
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bouring sea, caverns aod crannies of fairy-like formation, cliffs 
towering to the cloudless skies, in all the stem sublimity of 
deserted magnificence, and landslips, whose gigantic iragments 
are awful memorials of past convulsions, as inexplicable and 
astounding as they are indescribable ! 

He who can contemplate this marvellous combination of the 
simple and sublime, the wild, the awful, and enchanting, nor feel 
inspired by its singular and stupendous character, must be — 

" A wretch whose hand would slay without remorse, 
And glut his vision with the mangled corse." 



Thou glorious Pile ! whom thousands hail — 

I never see thy useful light. 
Without recurring to the gale 

Of that sublimely-awful night. 
When, roaring like infuriate pards. 

The foaming tide came rolling in. 
Laden with masts, and shatter'd yards^ 

Beneath the storm's incessant din — 
When all was indistinct and dark. 

Save where the sulph'ry lightnings fell 
On some remote, dismantled barque, 

Whose people bore what none may tell, 
And loud and long the thunder rolPd 
Through skies 'twas frightful to behold ! 

Thou art as fair a thing in form 

As Fancy's eye would wish to trace — 



As ever yet withstood the storm 

That springs so oft from Bogken Race ; 
Thy splendid lights fax spreading^ throws 

Its warm effulgence o'er the main^ 
And serves to check the fears of those 

Who seek their native land again : 
Amidst the gloom that winter brings, 

Thou shin'st with unsubdu'd effect, 
Enliv'ning all surrounding things, 

Like one whose tow'ring intellect 
Brightens the mist of humbler minds^ 
And clears the vision ignorance blinds. 

In thy fair form we plainly see 

Beauty and architect'ral grace, 
And all that pure simplicity 

We stiU in Wken's productions trace ; 
Though elegant, replete with pow'r. 

Though simple, strikingly sublime, 
Form'd to endure the stormiest hour. 

And mock the ruthless shocks of time : 
Like one " in conscious virtue proud," 

Thou seem'st to grace that fatal strand. 
Where all the fiends of ocean shroud. 

And tempests into life are fann'd; 
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To mock the lightning's fiercest flame^ 
And hurl it bax^k from whence it came ! 

Thou art a cheerful thing at eve. 

When all thy splendid lamps are lighted. 
And summer seems averse to leave 

The groves her sultry sims have blighted ; 
The forms that fancy loves to weave. 

Then start from her prolific loom. 
And, sporting round thee, soon relieve 

The ocean of its twilight gloom : 
Their airy flights, their fairy pranks. 

Are but the types of what we view 
In those terrestrial mountebanks. 

Whom Fashion terms her Parvenus, 
Grotesque, conceited, upstart things 
Whom Fortune into notice brings ! 

How oft, thou bright and cheerful thing ! 

Have I and Anne along the shore 
Prolong'd our ev'ning wandering. 

To hear the moonlit billows roar — 
How often have we sat, and seen 

The rays of thy resplendent lamps 
Dancing upon those billows sheen, 
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Regardless both of colds and cramps ! 
There was in such a lonely spot 

A pleasure words can ne'er describe^ 
For all the world seem'd then forgot. 

Together with its heartless tribe : 
And there we sat, and seem'd to be 
Communing with the Deity ! 

Like thee, amidst the fiercest strife. 

Virtue a placid aspect wears. 
Still rend'ring all the ills of life, 

Its endless toils, its endless cares. 
Innoxious to the man, whose heart 

Is fitted for a brighter sphere — 
Who scorns, by any trickster's art. 

To gain disgraceful riches here ; 
And, though ten thousand woes beset 

His rugged, dark, and thorny path. 
Is always sure, at last, to get 

Beyond the reach of anger's wrath. 
As sailors, 'midst the stormiest sea. 
Escape from wreck by watching thee ! 

Shine out, thou cynosure ! shine out. 
Thou art the seaman's channel star, 
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That guides him on his midnight route^ 

And shows him where the breakers are : 
Anxious for home^ his raptur'd eye. 

Far off, beholds thy cherish'd beams, 
And finds, at last, that land is nigh 

He more than all the rest esteems : 
And when he quits the Garden-Isle 

For countries less design'd to please, 
(Though not unbless'd with beauty's smile) 

Thine is the light he longest sees. 
For thou art shining o'er the deep 
When half the world lies lock'd in sleep ! 



THE SANDROCK SPRING, BETWEEN 
NITON AND BLACK GANG CHINE. 



This Spring was discovered by Mr, Waterworth, a surgeon, 
of Newport, in the year 1808 : it is situated about a mile and a 
half from Niton, and nearly the same distance from Chale, 500 
feet from the shore, and about 130 feet above the level of the 
sea. Mr. Waterworth has established a Dispensary on the spot, 
for the distribution of the water, and such medicines as cir- 
cumstances may require. The Royal Sandrock Hotel and 
several lodging houses in the vicinity, a£ford accommodation to 
invalids desirous oi trying its efficacy. The beautifully featured 
scenery of the XJndercliflF, is here succeeded by a tract of coast, 
extending to the Needles and Alum Bay, uncultivated, barren, 
and destitute of timber. Nature is here seen in her wildest 
garb, presenting to the eye only large masses of broken rocks, 
bold and rugged diffs, and precipices terminated by the ocean. 
Mr. Waterworth, in a letter addressed to the medical profession, 
on the nature and properties of this Spring, says, — The 
aluminous chalybeate water, on examination, not only by the 
taste, (whieh is intensely chalybeate) but also by the application 
of chemical tests, was found, in the accurate analysis of it, 
by the late scientific and much lamented chemist. Dr. Marcet, 
and whose account of it is published in the first volume of 
the Geological Society of London, to contain snlphat of iron 
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and sulphat of alumine ; substances which, ihough rarely met 
with in combination with water, yet exist in this in such large 
proportions, as to give it a very distinguishing character. 

As I have not been able to learn that any, mineral water of 
the same class has hitherto been discovered in Europe, which 
possesses such powerful properties as the Sand Rock Spring, 
I shall take the liberty of transcribing, in his own words, the 
result of Dr. Marcet's experiments on it, from which it appears, 
that every pint, or sixteen ounce measure of the water, contains 
the following ingredients, viz. : 

Of carbonic acid gas, three tenths of a cubic inch. 
Sulphat of iron, in the state of crystallized green 

sulphat 41 4 

Sulphat of alumine, a quantity of which, if brought 

to the state of crystfUlized alum, would amount to 
Sulphat of lime, dried at 160^ 
Sulphat of magnesia, or Epsom salts crystallized 
Sulphat of soda, or Glauber salt crystallized 
Muriat of soda, or common salt diito 
Silica 
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Oh, Nature ! when these* monuments I see. 
These glorious proofs of thy divinity, 
I leave all creeds, however form'd to raise 
The mind above man's miserable ways. 
And, kneeling down before thy sacred shrine. 
Worship thee only and these works of thine — 



* In allusion to the cliffs above the road. 
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Renounce the forms that craft and cant impose — 
The knaves that fain would lead us by the nose — 
All the unmeaning trash enthusiasts mouthy 

From stupid down to vulgar , 

And^ struck with thy magnificent array 

Of proofc, that never can be swept away. 

Thy boundless sea, thy still more boundless suu. 

All full of thee, thou undiscovered Onh, 

Dwell with delight upon thy hallowed name. 

And with warm tears my gratitude proclaim. 

For all the burning feelings I possess. 

My love of thy unbounded loveliness. 

My hopes that grow to certainties thro' thee. 

And form a part of thy eternity ! 

When I look up to yonder cliffs, and think 
How oft the sun has sunk (as still 'twill sink) 
Below yon western waves, which now I see 
Shining in aU their ev'ning brilliancy, 
I stand like one that's petrified to stone. 
Mute, motionless, abstracted, and alone. 
Confounded with the grandeur they display. 
And dumb for want of language to convey 
A tithe of the unspeakable delight 
Their giant forms incessantly excite ! . 
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I leave them for awhile — ^return, and view 
The clouds above them^ or the peerless blue 
Of summer's laughing skies^ yet stiU I seem 
Involved in some inexplicable dream^ 
Or like a wretch that's paralys'd with fear. 
Stand quite unconscious that a soul is near. 
Until, releas'd from ev'ry mental thrall, 
I rashly ask, what have become of all 
The millions that have witness'd their sublime 
And awful aspect since the birth of Time ? 
Where are their lifeless bodies to be found ? 
The fool replies, you'll find them in the ground ! 
The ground disowns them — ^not a trace is there 
Of what those demigods, or devils, were — 
The rot of time has alter'd ev'ry trait — 
Their very skulls have yielded to decay — 
They are as though they never had been bom. 
And, if they live, are living in^ the com 
That's waving o'er them, flourishing and free. 
And smiHng at their immortality ! 
That spell which haunts us to our latest breath. 
And owes its birth exclusively to Death ! 

Leave we these dark and philosophic views, 
For humbler themes more suited to the muse— 
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For scenes that lure us onward to the Springs 
Where Nature checks the maladies we brings 
Strengthens the torpid nerves relax'd too long^ 
Braces the weak, invigorates the strong. 
Gives to the pallid cheek a rosier hue. 
The listless frame an energy quite new. 
Cheers the fla^'d heart, fresh confidence inspires. 
And yields the mind that fervor it requires ! 

Illustrious Waterworth ! although thy frame 
Has now retum'd to that from which it came. 
Not so thy spirit — that remains as free 
And uncontroll'd as yon xmfathom'd sea, 
Ling'ring about this wonderful ascent, 
Unchain'd, exulting, buoyant, and imspent ! 
It guides us down the precipice that leads 
To that fam'd Spring the hypochondriac needs. 
Points out the dang'rous portions of the way, 
What's form'd of rock, and what of treach'rous 

clay. 
Sees us in safety to the plashy grot. 
And leaves us there to take a draught or not. 

But think not, reader ! to escape the fee — 

All must be paid for that you come to see 

k2 
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In this delightful Isle^ except^ indeed^ 
What Nature's hand from ayarice has freed. 
The simplest taste of the Chalybeate Springs 
Of whose effects the local poets sing^ 
(Witness their gaudy Albums, and the rhymes 
They send the Hampshire Chronicle, at times,) 
Will cost thee sixpence — never mind the sum. 
It may ensure thee benefits to come. 
But, re-ascending to the safer earth. 
Declare the water fairly to be worthy 
Not only the descent that thou hast made. 
But, ev'ry farthing of the money paid ! 



ASHEY DOWN AND ITS SEA-MARK. 



Ths sea-mark on this Down is a lofty triangular pyramid of 
stone — ^it was erected by Government, in the year 1735, and was 
designedly left unfinished, the apex appearing to have been 
obliquely cut off. This pyramid is visible from every elevated 
spot in the island, and is a direction to sailors, from almost all 
points of the surrounding seas. It must, therefore, appear 
unneccessary to attempt the description, of the vast extent of 
view from it ; for, as Ashey Down is conspicuous from every side 
of the horizon, so the whole horizon must be reciprocally com- 
prehended within the view frt}m the pyramid. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to marking out those nearer 
objects, which the eye, unassisted by glasses, may easily com- 
mand, viz : the Harbour of Brading, the Peninsula of Bembridge, 
the rich woods around Nunwell, and their continuation to 
Wootton Bridge — above which the tower at Fern Hill ofiiers its 
prominent features. All these are overlooked on the east and 
north side, whilst the broad and fertile vale of Newchurch and 
Arreton, extending to the mountainous hills of ShankUn, 
Wroxall, Week, and St. Catherines, the steep precipices of 
which, on their opposite sides, bound what is caUed The Under- 
cliff, court the eye to the southward. The view to the westward 
comprehends Parkhurst Forest, and becomes less enchanting 
by the intervention of the naked downs of Brixton, Afton, and 
the Freshwater CiiSa.-^ Windham's Isle of Wight, 
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There are many descriptions of the scenery around Ashey 
Down, by more modem tourists than Mr. Windham, but I 
know of none that can give the reader a better notion of the 
spot, than is afforded by the preceding quotation fh)m his very 
excellent work : for, though many of his details have become 
useless, from the various changes that have taken place since 
his time, the general features of his book are eclipsed by none 
of more recent date. 



AsHEY Down ! I've come to see thee. 

Now the days are getting longer, 
Lest the rapid stream of Lethe 

(Running ev'ry season stronger) 
Wash away all recollection 

Of those panoramic views. 
Which, on ev'ry fresh inspection. 

Seem more pleasing to the muse : 
There are writers (well I know it) 

Who might pen a livelier strain. 
But thou 'It rarely find a poet 

Less than I am urg'd by gain : 
I'm not sway'd by any motive 

link'd with lucre, though I say it — 
All my praises here are votive. 

And their fervor must betray it ! 

Whilst upon thy breast reposing, 
Charm'd with ev'rything I see, 
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Hills and dales^ where sheep are hrowsing- 

Skies from clouds not wholly free — 
Mills in motion^ peasants weeding, 

Here and there industrious teams^ 
Vessels from the shore receding 

Where St. Helen's beacon gleams — 
Whilst this scene the mind amuses^ 

Calling back the blissfril past. 
And within me still produces 

Hopes that nothing seems to blast, 
Let me feel an inspiration 
Worthy of the situation. 
So that this unstudied song 

May, in future ages, bring 
Thousands, when the days grow long, 

To the site where now I sing. 

Teach me, then, as here I ponder 
O'er the glorious scenes around me. 

That transcendent landscape* yonder. 
Where the muses oft have foimd me— 

Whilst the clouds above me sailing. 

See their shadows there prevailing — 

Whilst the lark on russet wings 

Freely soaring, sweetly sings, 

* The Vale of Arreton. 
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And the sun its splendour throws 
Round the headland of Dunnose, 
Ovet all the vanes and spires 
Contemplation's eye admires^ 
All the villas side by side 
Terrae'd on the slopes of Ryde, 
Cots and farms and rural bow'rs. 
Gorgeous seats and princely tow'rs ; 
Groves and hedges dark and green. 
Forming one unbroken scene 
Of such beauty, peace, and splendour 
As must more or less engender 
Holy thoughts and harmless pleasures- 
Teach me, in delightful measures. 
To depicture all I see. 
And for aye remember Thee ! 

Teach me here, where quiet lingers. 
And unearthly strings, vibrating 
From the touch of viewless fingers. 
Heavenly tones are now creating 
Where the prospect brighter grows. 
As the solar rays disclose 
Wood and river, tow'r and mill. 
Distant valley, Portsdown Hill, 
And at seasons Selsey Bill — 
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All combining to excite me^ . 
All determined to delight me — 
Teach me here to paint in hues^ 
Such as Dyer's self would choose^ 
All the scen'ry hence descried^ 
Spreading round me far and wide— - 
First the brightly- heaving sea 
Rolling unconfin'd and free — 
Yachts that opulence equips^ 
For its annual summer trips — 
Coasting barques and warrior vessels^ 

Homeward bound, and passing Chale, 
Where old ocean with them wrestles. 

Till he makes them slacken sail : 
Next the seats that Fashion builds. 
And the sim of Fortune gilds. 
Seats where Affluence never feek 
Sorrow's vainly-urg'd appeals, 
But amidst its plenty revels. 
Deaf to such "intruding devils" — 
Then, with all their rural charms. 
Let me sketch the smaller farms. 
On whose downs the sheep and cows 
Chew the cud, or freely browse — 
After these have been defin'd. 
Store the muse's plastic mind 
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With such similes as throw 

Beauty over all below. 

And that none, however clever, 

May ungraciously endeavor 

With the muse's draught to quarrel. 

Find for all she paints a moral ! 

Yonder, wash'd by ocean's tide. 
Lie the sandy shores of Ryde, 
Whence ascending various streets 
Furnish many snug retreats. 
Villas overhung with roses. 
Where Indulgence oft reposes. 
And some little indiscretions 
Emanate from ^^soft impressions." 
Still the town's so flank'd by trees. 
Woods and green acclivities. 
That 'tis almost hid from sight. 
E'en from this commanding height : 
Were its features more display'd 
Midst the summer's light and shade, 
Contemplation's eye would trace 
Greater beauty — ^brighter grace. 
In the intervening space : 
But it Ued so near the shore. 
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Back'd with lofty hills and trees^ 
Tou must fancy ten times more 

Than the keenest vision sees^ 
K you think to find in Ry de 
What is never hence descried. 

Westward^ glowing in the distance^ 

Various objects rouse our wonder^ 
Cliffs presenting stem resistance 

To the ocean roUing under — 
Hills of bold and stately bearings 

Vales superbly bright and green. 
With whose charms there's no comparing 

Aught along the Rhine or Seine : 
Looking South, above the others, 

Huge St. Catherine's Down we trace. 
Sterile as the Mighty Mother's 

Monstrous son, whose common-place 
Darkens all the wit we see, 
Oosing out of Ingoldsby ! 

So, amidst the brightest scholars. 
Drowsy nincompoops we find 

In their college gowns and collars. 
Void of ev'rything like mind : 
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Yet (what freaks conceit produces !) 
Making love to all the muses — 
Or, if these reject their offers, 

Calling into requisition. 
That which puts their empty coffers 

In a flourishing condition — 
Witness Bentley's monthly pages. 

Where th' illustrious proser shines 
First and foremost of those sages 

Fam'd for soporific lines. 
Verse and prose together mingled. 
Smooth as glass, and nicely jingled. 

Looking to the south by east. 

What is that outspread before us. 
Whose sublimity's increas'd 

By its own unrivaU'd chorus ? 
'Tis the proudly-rolling ocean. 

That which never yields or quails. 
But in its enrag'd commotion 

Over all it meets prevails ! 

So we see the solar spirit 
Of the circumambient skies. 

From whose influence men inherit 
Life, and all that earth supplies. 
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Equalled by no other planet^ 

Whatsoe'er its stratum be. 
Whether formed of quartz or granite. 

Limestone, sand, or porphyry — 
So we see the proudly-minded. 

Laugh at Envy's deadly hate. 
And by Fortune's sun unblinded. 

Triumph o'er the storms of fate ! 

Down in yonder placid vaUey, 

Where the brooks meand'ring run. 
And the trees and hedges raUy 

'Neath the spring's reviving sun. 
Beauty, verdure, grace, and glory. 

Charm the never-aching sight. 
And, like scenes in Milton's story, 

Yield us most supreme delight ! 
Heedless how the storm may riot 

On the dark, adjacent shore. 
Nature, in perpetual quiet. 

Revels till the summer's o'er. 
And about that Tempe lingers. 

Till the hills grow bleak and bare. 
And the autumn's chilly fingers 
Strip the trees. 
By slow degrees. 

And pluck the last rose blooming there ! 
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So we find the mind that's lowly^ 

Far away from Fashion steals 
And in places calm and holy^ 

All its humble thoughts reveal : 
Whilst the world with noise is ringing. 

Whilst its fools for fame are fighting. 
There you'll find it fondly clinging 

To some cottage— still inviting 
Friendship, and, perchance, the Muses, 

To that unassuming fane. 
And whatever else produces 

Pleasure unaUied to pain — 
Thence^ they never think of going. 

Till the trees and shrubs are frosted. 
And the shorten'd days are shewing 

That the summer's quite exhausted ! 

Ashey Down ! the day is waning, 

Twilight's stealing on apace. 
E'en the whisp'ring wind's complaining 

Round thy mist-envelop'd base : 
Many a light far-off may glimmer. 

Many a sound may yet prevail. 
Yet the landscape's growing dimmer 

All along the distant vale 2 
True, the moon will soon be coming, 
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What^ alas ! is that to me^ 
When I hear the beetle humming^ 

Where his form I cannot see ! 
Should I here^ then^ pause and ponder^ 

Night will wrap me in her gloom^ 
Till the various objects yonder. 

Fancy's ghastliest shapes assume : 
Let me, therefore, Ashey ! after 

So much imalloy'd delight, 
Though unmix'd with riot's laughter. 

Bid thee, once for all. Good Night ! 

And can I say Good Night — Good Night ! 

Whilst yet I've got a mile to go. 
Before I quit thy misty height. 

And reach the dusky vale below ? 
And can I say farewell— farewell ! 

Whilst there 's full many a path to cross. 
Where imexpected ills may dwell. 

And all my profit end in loss ? 
Although throughout the day that 's pass'd 

I've revell'd in Elysian bliss, 
I may, indeed, repent, at last. 

Sojourning here so late as this : 
Such pleasures I have often found 

Subside in unexpected pain. 
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And many a serious ill abound 

On paths I ne'er shall tread again ! 

Then let me not repeat. Good Night ! 

Until I've reach'd the vale below. 
Where now the cotter's twinkling light 

Points out the path I ought to go. 
Oh ! had I but possess'd in youth 

Some friendly guide like that I see, 
To lead me in the paths of truth. 

And keep me from temptation fi«e — 
Had I but found in early days 

Some twinkling star of mental pow'r. 
To win me from those rosy ways. 

Where pleasures liurk'd but to devour. 
How much more happy should I be — 

How much more fitted for that sphere 
To which the spirit fain would flee. 

When freed from its confinement here ! 
But "all is well that endeth well," 

And since I see yon friendly light 
Will guide me safely down the dell, 

I'll bid thee once again. Good Night ! 



THE VILLAGE OF CHALE, AT THE FOOT 
OF ST. CATHERINE'S HILL. 



Chale is a small, neat Village, standing at a short distance from 
the shore : it contains an old mansion, known by the name of 
Chale Abbey Farm, which will prove an object of interest and 
gratification to the antiquary, from its architectural remiuns. 
The Church, which has a handsome square tower, and is dedi- 
cated to St Andrew, was built by Hugh Vernon, in the reign of 
Henry the First. It is similar in the lower parts to that of 
Carisbrook, but not so large. It consists of a body and chancel, 
separated by an oak screen, and the south aisle is divided by 
four gothic arches, with a chapel at the west end. At the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the Church is Black Gang 
Chine (already noticed.) Chale Bay is memorable for its nume. 
reus wrecks and countiess rocks, and is one of those terrific 
situations in stormy weather, which never fail to excite 
disagreeable reflections. We now stood (says Charles Tomkins 
in his Isle of Wight) out into the Channel, to avoid the lurking 
rocks abounding in Chale Bay. Here the sailors told us of 
an inhu man stratagem, said to have been practised on this 
coast for a number of years ; but it has too much the air of 
fiction and improbability to be seriously credited. On every 
stormy night, the inhabitants of the coast of Chale are said 
to have allured the unwary mariner to his destruction, by fixing 
a lantfaom to the head of an old horse, one of whose fore legs 
L 
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had been previously tied up. The limping gait of the animal, 
gave the lanthom a kind of motion exactiy similar to that of 
a Ship's Light, and led the deceived pilot on these fettal rocks, a 
prey to merciless plunderers, who, it Is said, would not scruple 
to murder any unfortunate individual that survived the wreck, 
in order to secure their booty more effectually. We now stood 
out to sea (says the same author) to avoid the shoals of Rocken 
End Race : the waves rolled tremendously, and whilst our minds 
were impressed with an idea of the ocean's immensity, we could 
have exclaimed with an admired write]>— 

** Hail I thou inexhaustible source of wonder and contem- 
plation ! — Hail ! thou multitudinous Ocean ! whose waves chase 
one another down like the generations of men, and, after a 
momentary space, are immerged for ever in oblivion! Thy 
fluctuating waters wash the varied shores of the world, and 
whilst they disjoin nations, whom a nearer connexion would 
involve in eternal war, they circulate their arts and their 
labburs, and give health and plenty to mankind 1" 
How glorious, yet how awful are thy scenes, 
Thou vast, sublime, illimitable Sea ! 
Whether we mark thee when the winds are hush'd, 
And morning silvers the horizon's bound, 
Or ev'ning gilds it with its bumish'd gold — 
Whether we view thee in thy terrors clad. 
What time the hurricane sweeps headlong on. 
And boiling surges mingle with the clouds. 
Where Death conducts the vanguard of the storm. 
We can but watch thee with religious awe. 
And for the toiling mariner, whose heart 
Is sinking fast with terror and dismay. 
Implore the mercies of an all-wise God ! 
The scenery on either side, as viewed from Black Gang Chine 
Hotel, is transcendentiy imposing; for though there is an air of 
great sterility in many of the distant objects, the mind cannot 
but be highly gratified with the general character of the neigh- 
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bouring country, and the eternal sublimity of the ocean. Seated 
on one of the most stupendous rocks on the shore of Ghale Bay, 
I composed the following lines, and though the day wore a truly 
awful aspect, the scene was such as called forth the most 
sublime emotions, and made me think how little we reflect on 
the hardships endured by our seafaring fellow creatures. 
SONNET. 
Look down upon me with a low'ring air, 

Ye mighty clouds ! and thou, unruly Sea ! 
Thy darkest aspect, if it please thee, wear, 

Thou can'st not frighten nor dishearten me ! 
Let the winds rave as loudly as they list, 

Let the waves rise like mountains to the sky, 

J hear them all with rapture, and persist 

In gazing at them with a fearless eye ! 

There is a splendid concert in the sounds 

Of those vast waves, a hallelujah swell 

In the rude wind, as hurriedly it bounds 

From rock to rock, where nothing can repel 
Its madd'ning progres8--yet I feel no flight, 
But view the scene with unalloyed delight I 
The little incident forming the leading feature of the folloidng 
poem,. was narrated to me by a very interesting and intelligent 
peasant, residing near Mottiston Down. From his account, it 
appeared that his mother was accustomed, on winter evenings, 
to repeat to her children some of th? stanzas of an ancient 
Ballad, commemorative of the event alluded to ; not one of 
which, however, could he remember, though aU the circum- 
stances to which they aUuded were fresh in his recollection, 
and are detaUed in the following lines with as much accuracy as 
a very treacherous memory on my part will afford. 



Oh ! thoUj sweet spirit. Morning ! when I view 

Thy cheerful light descending on the dew, 
l2 
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Making each drop upon the pendant grass 
The diamond's self in brilliancy surpass^ 
I kneel me down and worship — ^not a thing 
Of some sectarian's vile imagining. 
But one, whose boundless attributes and grace 
Give ample earnest of a better place. 
That heav'n to which the spirit would ascend. 
And where all earthly miseries must end ! 
There is an influence in thy earliest light 
That puts all doubt and argument to flight, 
*Tis deeply rooted in my soul, and glows 
In ev'ry vein through which my being flows. 
In all I see or hear, smell, taste, or touch. 
And makes me feel I can't adore too much ! 
If on the trees I look, it greets me there — 
K I stand gazing on the summer air. 
Or pluck the rose, or from the dewy grass 
Scatter the trembling di'monds as I pass. 
It still attends me, making heav'n and earth 
One scene of beauty, brilliancy, and mirth — 
Cheering the spirit in its gloomiest mood. 
And kindling hopes not easily subdu'd ! 
If through the valley, where the riv'lets steal. 
And pendant boughs those winding streams 
conceal. 
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I take my way, or in the woods rehearse 

Immortal Byron's intellectual verse. 

If on the mountain-top I pause, to mark 

The whitening canvas of the distant barque. 

Or overlook the cultivated farms. 

Where plenty greets us, and contentment charms. 

My soul submits to its delightful rule. 

And feels that Science still remains a fool ! 

Exhaustless Light ! without thy presence, what 
Were all created beauty but a blot ! 
Thou giv'st the rose its hue — the gem its rays — 
The sea that splendour which its form displays — 
The fields their richest verdure, and the stars 
That milky radiance which, as mom unbars 
The gates of heav'n, subsides and disappears. 
To gladden less illuminated spheres. 
And were it not exclusively for thee, 
God's works one vast opacity would be. 
Cheerless, abortive, pregnant but with strife. 
And vain for all the purposes of life ! 
Thou art the chief of all created things. 
Whether they walk, crawl, swim, or mount on 

wings — 
The source of all perfection, let it shine 
Or in the marble quarry, or the mine^ 
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In flow'r or tree, or what is still more fair, 

The boundless azure of the summer air. 

And, reft of thee, in ocean, earth, and sky. 

All would decay and ultimately die. 

Leaving a mass ridiculously wrought. 

And rendering life not worth one serious thought ! 

How diff'rent all we witness! — ^far and wide 

Creation's smiling, like a youthful bride. 

When all her dreams are realiz'd, and fear 

Excitea no qualm, and stimulates no tear ! 

A little onward, in the neighboring vale, 
RenoWn'd for its antiquity, lies Chale, 
A pleasant village, and, although remote 
From fashion's world, deserving special note — 
Not less distinguished for its simple charms. 
Its humble cots and unencumbered farms. 
Than Ryde and Newport for patrician airs. 
Conceited fops, and bloated millionaires ! 
What though it boast no monuments that beat 
Emblazon'd panels, or inscriptions rare. 
What though no marble effigies of Kings, 
Nor any such imenviable things. 
Adorn its church, where nothing but the plain^ 
XJnvamish'd walls can welcome, or detain, 
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The curious stnmger^ and the rust of time 
Is all that's witnessed of the ^^ true sublime/' 
It still hath many beauties^ scenes that make 
Impressions on the hearty and keep awake^ 
Through many an after year^ the busy mind 
That loves ** the longings ling'ring look behind — " 
Impressions firaught with more than present bliss^ 
That point to worlds more beautiful than this^ 
That make the future and the past agree^ 
And link our birthdays with eternity ! 

There Hy'd in Chale some centuries ago^ 
(But where the chronicles have fail'd to shew) 
Two noble creatures, whose ancestral pride 
Seems with themselves completely to have died, 
Ba£Bing the tourist's dihgent research 
Not only in the village, but the church. 
And making all, except the peasants, deem 
Their loves a fiction and their fate a dream ! 
Although 'tis rumour'd they were wholly free 
From all the Unks of consanguinity. 
There seem'd a great resemblance in their looks, 
Their love of nature, and their taste for books. 
Their passions, hopes, propensities, deHghts, 
And zeal in aught that gladdens or excites : 
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But what with more astonishment must strike. 
Their very names precisely were alike. 
For though no books the circumstance disclose. 
They both were call'd Fitzosbome de la Rose, 
And but for sex their Christian terms, perchance. 
Had borne no less the features of romance ! 

They met, it seems, one summer afternoon. 
When May had yielded to th' embrace of June, 
Near Black Gang Chine — they met, but not to 

part. 
Till Love had hand in hand, and heart in heart 
Securely bound them. Those who soonest yield 
Are not the first the gods think fit to shield. 
And they were much too ardent to delay 
Their mutual pleasures for a single day — 
They foUow'd nature's dictates, blind to all 
That custom does to chain us, or enthral. 
And, left to wander, unconfin'd and free. 
Along those shores where Love delights to be, 
Indulg'd in all those tender looks and wiles 
Which passion prompts and prudery reviles. 
Until, at last, grown credulous, they deem'd 
Mankind as fair and honest as they seem'd. 
And in the very zenith of their bliss. 
Fell headlong into misery's abyss ! 
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But let us not anticipate their fate^ 

For ills but seldom visit us too late ; 

Do what we will to keep misfortune back^ 

He 's still too prompt and sure in his attack! 

They met— and look'd unutterable things — 
Pass'd on^ then paus'd^ retum'd^ and felt the 

wings 
Of Love still fanning in their youthful hearts 
The flame that rarely lessens, or departs. 
Until some fatal inroad has been made 
Upon discretion, and the deadly shade 
Of disappointment overcasts our hopes. 
And leaves us brainless fools, or misanthropes ! 

They met and spoke — ^but what* a magic spell 
Lurk'd in the gentle accents as they fell 
From cither's lips ! — ^if, reader, thou hast felt 
How words can move, and acts of kindness melt 
The human heart, thou readily wilt guess. 
Their joint surprise and mutual happiness! 

Can language paint the rainbow ?— can the gems 
Adorning Europe's costliest diadems. 
Be rendered brighter by the fulsome praise 
Of bards, whose cant disparages their lays ? 
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If language can't delineate the hues 

Of that proud arch^ nor poetry infuse f 

Into those gems a more transparent lights 

Or make them more attractive to the sight. 

How can I hope, with all the muse's aid. 

To paint the blushes of that peerless maid. 

The " downcast modesty," the angel-grace. 

That gave so much expression to a face 

Which Raphael's self would cheerfully have gone 

A thousand leagues to ruminate upon ! 

Why then should I impertinently aim 

To paint the passion, or describe the flame 

That warm'd, refin'd, exalted, and inspir'd 

Creatures, who nothing of the world required — 

Who crav'd no priest, nor any altar sought. 

But what their own idolatry had wrought — 

Who liv'd but for themselves amidst the sweets 

And rosy blooms of Love's serene retreats — 

Who found in their preliminary bliss 

Nothing so fervent as affection's kiss — 

Who envied none their raptures and delights — 

Whose happiest days and most delicious nights, 

T(^ther or apart, were pass'd in dreams 

Of more enjoyment than by custom seems 

To man allotted, or e'en angels know. 

Until enfranchis'd from this scene of woe I 
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They had but one ambition^ one intent. 

And that each other's bliss where'er they went. 

Not by the formal bond that reason still 

Imposes wisely on the himian will. 

Were they restrained : their natures were too pure 

To need a pledge so frail and insecure : 

Ties such as these would speedily have made 

A dreary haimt of every leaiy shade, 

A pandemonium of this blissfiil earth, . 

And chang'd to sorrow all their tones of mirth ! 

They saw and grew enamour'd.* — ^need I tell 

How Love links hearts together, though they dwell 

Wide as the poles asunder ? — ^need I shew 

Th' unerring influence of his shaft and bow. 

When once he has determined to inflict 

What watch and ward must vainly interdict ! 

They saw and grew enamour'd — ^but they knew 

Less of the cause, good reader, p'rhaps than you — 

Than you, who very shrewdly may surmise 

'Twas all occasion'd by the lady's eyes. 

And so it was, if legends speak the truth. 

Touching that lovely maid and manly youth ! 

There was a serious beauty in the traits 
Of Isabel, that baffled wanton gaze — 
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A winning sweetness in her clear blue eyes. 
That took each passing strabger hy surprise ; 
But 'twas not these alone, nor that fair breast. 
Which heav'd like ocean ebbing into rest. 
On which her curls luxuriantly lay. 
And none but Love would dare to breathe away. 
That won Alonzo's heart — such he had view'd 
A thousand times amongst the multitude. 
Without an atom of th' alarm that then 
Fever'd his brain, and, 'midst his fellow men. 
Made him, at times, unconscious of their jokes. 
Or the rude gabble of inferior folks ! 

But evil never slumbers — there was one. 
Whose eyes but seldom look*d upon the sun. 
Who long had been enamour'd of the maid. 
And feasted X)n the beauties she displayed : 
Fear had, however, kept him silent long — 
Hope had deceiv'd him with her syren song — 
And when he found another had obtain'd 
The gem to which his happiness was chain'd. 
He grew distracted ! — ^not like one that raves 
With more than Bedlam madness, and enslaves 
His very reason— but with all that dark 
And deep chagrin which stifles ev'ry spark 
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Of gen'rous feeling in the human breast^ 
And renders man a tiger at the best ! 

Oh, Jealousy! what language can pourtray 
The inward hell that racks thee night and day. 
When the sole object of thy doting heart 
Turns jilt, and plays a mercenary parti 
The brightest scenes that nature can unfold. 
Her clouds, her skies, her moimtains tipt with 

gold. 
Her silver streams, green meadows, silent groves. 
Her cliffs, her shores, her peaceable alcoves. 
Her restless waves, her most endearing words. 
The soothing songs of her impassion'd birds. 
All, all produce no influence on thy brain. 
But leave thee hopeless, frantic, and insane, 
Lieave thee to perpetrate thy dread design. 
And find no spirit so disturbed as thine ! 

Such state was Conrad's — ^if he sought the shore. 

The very ocean's melancholy roar 

Serv'd but to make his fever more intense. 

And prey on each dilapidated sense ! 

What were the summer skies, the summer greens. 

With all creation's animated scenes. 
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To him^ but stimulants to that last deed 
The fates had pre-detennin'd should succeed! 
To soothe his dark^ inexorable hearty 
Now sear'd and t(Nrtur'd to its inmost part^ 
He form*d no hasty project, no rash scheme. 
Indulged no vain or visionary dream. 
But laid his plans so warily withal. 
So certain both his victims to enthral. 
That, put in practice, nothing could withstand 
The deadly wrath of his unflinching hand. 
Or long retard that melancholy fate 
Which only could alleviate his hate — 
Kob them of their anticipated bliss. 
Passion's endearments and affection's kiss. 
And in the freshness of their youthful bloom, 
Consign their hated bodies to the tomb. 

He knew their haunts along the lonely shore. 
His hands with blood had, p'rhaps, been dy'd 

before — 
He knew his skill, be knew the very hour 
That Fate would place them wholly in his pow'r. 
And, like a scowHng misanthrope, he went, 
Arm'd to effect his murderous intent. 
Towards the rocks, with all the care we trace 
In men whose minds are vigilant, yet base, 
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And these he reach'd^ at last ; choosing a nook — 
Where, unobserved, around him he could look. 
And wait their coming — ^he prepared his bow. 
And plum'd his arrows for their overthrow ! 

What are the miser's raptures o'er his gold. 
His pond'rous ingots, bills, and scrip unsold, 
Compar'd with his, whose jealousy, at last. 
Finds ample retribution for the past i 
How gloats the fiend upon th' approaching fate 
Of her he lov'd, but only lov'd to hate ! 
How charm'd to think no other shall possess 
Her living form and peerless loveliness. 
That breast which e'en a stoic would have mov'd. 
And Lough for its voluptuousness approv'd! 
Where'er he goes the darling scheme retains 
His heart in thrall — ^no other object gains 
A moment's hold of his infuriate mind. 
Or checks a passion manifestly blind : 
It is the latest of his midnight cares, 
His first reflection, when the east prepares 
To greet the morning, and the starry skies 
Become empurpled, as her nymphs arise, 
Scatt'ring their rosy garlands o'er the steeds 
That furnish nature with the light she needs. 
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Andj spite of all that reason could suggest^ 

It held secure possession of his breast^ 

Dispers'd remorse — ^resisted each delay. 

And kept all other sentiments at bay ! 

The hapless pair (alas ! but too elate) 

At length, approach'd their melancholy fate. 

Without suspecting that so mean a foe 

Lurk*d in the rocky cavities below : 

But there he was — still watching, yet unseen, 

A man in figure, but a fiend in mien — 

Dark, sullen, restless — ^ready for his prey. 

And chiding hell for profitless delay ! 

At last he saw his victims— up he stood. 

Behind the rock, impatient for their blood — 

A moment only vanished ere he drew 

The arrow to its head — ^his aim was true — 

The bow twang'd smartly — ^in an instant, fate 

Did all that malice could anticipate — 

Alonzo stagger'd, never spoke, but fell 

Dead at the feet of his dear Isabel ! 

And ere for help the fair one could depart. 

The second arrow had transpierced her heart ! 

They never spoke again, nor mov'd a limb. 

And none throughout the Isle suspected him : 

He heard their fate with all that feign'd surprise 

Which scab men's lips, and blinds suspicion's eyes, 
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And when he saw their bodies borne away 
Delug'd in blood, his ev'ry look and trait 
Evinc'd that cool and circumspect regret. 
Which Stoics manifest when nature's debt 
Is thoroughly discharged — ^and if his eye 
Seem'd fix'd, as some have said, and none deny, 
More sternly on their forms, than might appear 
Discrete in one, who held their mem'ry dear. 
There was a something made it plain to all. 
He could not be the author of their fall — 
For like a lamb complacently he view'd 
The silent sorrows of the multitude. 
Until, the better to disguise his shame. 
He prated much in favour of the dame, 
Prais'd Conrad for his gallantry and worth, 
And saw them finally consigned to earth ! 
However virtuous, moral, wise, and just. 
Like all created things, they went to dust. 
And might have been forgotten : though they died. 
They fell not victims to oblivion's tide. 
But left behind a mem'ry that remains 
As flourishing as ever. Oh ! what pains 
Have thousands taken, both on stone and brass. 
To make themselves immortal — ev'ry ass. 
Whom Fortune favors, fancies that the stone 
Which makes his name to future ages known, 

M 
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Will last for ever : — let a cent'ry fade. 
And where are all his nonsense and parade. 
His wreaths, his eheruhs, monumental urns. 
And all the fulsome praise that Reason spurns ? 
Gone, like himself, to dust ! 

One rustic lay 
Has sav'd these lovers' mem'ries from decay. 
And render'd them immortal — one rude song. 
Whose imknown author slumhers with the throng 
Death has subdu'd, and gaunt Oblivion hurl'd 
Into the vortex of his shadowy world — 
And as from this I passionately drew 
The present picture, (whether false or true 
It matters not to me) let critics vent 
Their spleen upon it to their hearts' content. 
But charge me not with overstrained effects. 
Nor scenes that probability rejects I 
It may be true for aught that I can tell. 
Or *^ false as dicers* oaths" in Crockford's Hell, 
But there is many a villager in Chale 
Full well acquainted with the simple tale. 
They p'rhaps may vouch for what I can't attest, 
And prove my version is not aU a jest ! 



FRESHWATER CAVE — THE ARCHED 
ROCK, AND THE STAG ROCK. 



''The great curiosiiy in Freshwater Bay is the Cave. As it 
cannot be approached at all times, owing to the sea coming into 
it at high water, it will be prudent for the visitor, on his 
arrival, to enquire at the Hotel if it be accessible. The cavern 
has an aspect of extreme grandeur : it is nearly forty yards in 
depth, and is entered by a small arch: its pavement is composed 
principally of broken rock, and its roof of hard masses of stone 
of various forms and features. Its lofty, craggy arch, through 
which the light enters, opens to the boundless ocean, and is an 
object of great beauty in the estimation of those who prefer 
nature to art In this cavern, tradition reports that a poor 
French prisoner, having escaped from confinement, concealed 
himself day after day, tiU hunger and exhaustion consigned him 
to his eternal home." 

Whilst I am on this subject, I may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
introducing the following lines, in reference to the fate of the 
unfortunate individual alluded to : — 

How oft have I shudder'd on viewing the Hole 
Where the wretch, who had broken from thraldom's control. 
Lay lingering through days and lone nights of despair, 
TOl death put an end to his sufferings there : 
Alas ! not a trace of the victim remains. 
The waters soon freed his cold limbs from their chains. 
And the stone, whence he gaz'd with alarm on the sea. 
Has changed into matter as viewless as he ! 
m2 
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'* At a little distance from the Cavern stand the two isolated 
rocks already mentioned ; they are not fiir from the main cliffs, 
and have a most striking effect, whether viewed from the ocean 
or the Downs. Descending from Afton we arrive at Freshwater 
Gate, a comfortable hotel contiguous to the beach. Here every 
accommodation will be found, and every luxury that the island 
affords; and amongst other comforts, we may mention the 
apartments for sleeping, which are fitted up in a very superior 
manner, and cannot fail to give the visitor entire satisfaction. " 

The Freshwater Cliffs terminate in the Needle Rocks about 
three miles distant from the hotel, and are such cliffs as no 
person going to the Isle of Wight on a pleasure tour should foil 
to see. 



Thou awful Cave ! how tranquil, how sublime ! 
How mark'd by ocean, tho' preserv'd by Time ! 
How strong th* impressions of his giant hand, 
And yet withal how marvellously bland ! 
'Tis here at night that Amphitrite weeps. 
And her lone vigil unmolested kq^ps. 
When Neptune proves libidinous, and hies 
To seas beneath more favorable skies. 
And, quite forgetful of his former vows. 
Takes Thetis for his temporary spouse. 
For even he proves lax, at times, and fails 
In truth and virtue like most other males ! 
But who can gaze upon this awful vault. 
That braves the tempest's merciless assault 
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Still unsubdu'd^ without a sense of fear. 

And wond'ring wherefore 'twas constructed 

here, 
Here where so few can witness it with ease. 
And Nature guards it with tempestuous seas. 
But shall it last for ever ? — ^was it made 
To serve some purpose time has not betray'd. 
Or was it wrought, in some capricious mood. 
To suit the musing mind of Solitude ? 
No matter — yet, if anxious to obtain 
That information I have sought in vain. 
Summon, good reader ! ages that have been. 
To tell what all this mass of rock can mean ? 
Summon the millions that have fill'd the tomb 
Ten thousand years ago, and ask from whom 
This Cavern sprang? — ^how long before their 

time, 
Hist'ry had prated of its form sublime ? 
And they shall answer — 

" Nothing do we know 
" Of its creation, or the depths below 
'* Its granite basement — wherefore it was made, 
'* Nor why its demolition is delay'd, 
'^ Seeing that all things finally subside, 
** And leave no traces in Oblivion's tide !" 
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As yet, however, the retiring sun 
Gilds every portion (as it oft has done) 
Of this stupendous Cave : but still decay 
Will sweep, at last, its awful roof away — 
Break down the parts that now resist the sea. 
Nor leave one trace of what it long may be ! 
Hard by, unshaken by the stormiest tide. 
Stands the Arch'd Bock in all its ancient pride. 
The wonder of the ocean ! — ^winds may roar. 
And surges lash it as they've done before. 
But there it stands majestically great. 
Laughing to scorn th' anathemas of Fate ! 
And, like some giant conscious of his might. 
Mocking its feeble adversary's spite — 
Calm as a lamb amidst the shock of waves. 
And heedless how the Equinoxial raves ! 

Who that surveys this relic of the past. 
Whose very form in beauty's mould is cast. 
Against whose sides the rampant billows roll. 
As if determin'd to break down the whole. 
But stands transfix'd with wonder? who that 

sees 
Its spiral forms and jagg'd acclivities. 
But deems it something even too sublime 
To feel the common ravages of Time ? 
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Something so link'd with Nature's final doom^ 
That neither storms^ nor earthquakes would 

presume 
To shake it firom its basis^ though they vent 
Their spite upon it^ 'till^ exhausted^ spent, • 
And render'd weak by ineffectual rage. 
They find it proof against the war they wage. 
And, scowling, leave it for some greater pow'r 
To overwhelm, or finally devour ! 

Not far away its stem* companion rears 

Its awful form, and laughs at coming years. 

Cloth'd with the slime of cent'ries long gone by. 

It courts the stranger's meditative eye. 

And fills the mind with wonder I — ^men may 

dream 
Of its creation, but alas ! the stream 
Of time has carried all record away. 
Of its first presence in Freshwatef Bay — 
Hence all surmises only end in mist. 
And will, as long as here it may exist ! 

Oh ! when I look upon these huge remains. 
Where desolation sturdily maintains 
Her imdivided empire — ^when I see 

* The Stag Rock. 
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That nothing lessens their sublimity^ 
Or shakes their stem foundations — ^when I find 
That storms in vain assail them — that the wind. 
From whatsoever quarter it may blow. 
Still fails to lay their giant statures low, 
And that, at last, it hurries back with shame 
To the dark point from which it madly came — 
When this I witness — and Research, in vain. 
Tries to detect what learning can't explain. 
My head grows dizzy, and I ask for why 
These rocks were made so massive and so high ? 
Were they thus fashioned to repel the sea. 
That scowls upon them so indignantly. 
And hurl it back with all that proud disdain 
Which lofty spirits rarely shew in vain ? 
'Twere foolish to enquire — yet here they stand 
like guardian giants of the neighb'ring land. 
Repelling all assaults, and driving back 
The storm, however awful its attack. 
Until the very elements, at last. 
Find themselves match'd, and, wond'ring at their 

past 
Discomfited attacks and vain parade. 
Curse Nature for the monsters she has made ! 



AFTON DOWN, BETWEEN BRIXTON AND 
FRESHWATER GATE. 



"As we ascended Brook Down, new and extensive prospects 
opened around us ; but the most delightful of all were those from 
the summit of Afton Down, which rises more than five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. A vast tract of fertile country 
lay spread below us, dotted with little villages and hamlets, 
looking like white specks upon the distant ground, with three 
church spires gleaming through the trees. The greater part of 
the island from this spot was visible to the naked eye ; in the 
distance appeared portions of the Hampshire Coast ; the diffis 
of the Isle of Purbeck, and the dark specks of the Portland 
shores. Upon parts of this Down are seen some curious 
mounds or tumuli, in which are said to be found relics of 
armour, weapons, and drinking vessels, supposed to date as 
early as the first Saxon invasions. 

The walk over Afton Down to Freshwater Gate is one of the 
most interesting in the island : to the east rose the dark, stem 
cliffs of Black Gang Chine, the sea, bounded only by the horizon 
on the south — innumerable cottages, villas, and hamlets, with 
their church spires glittering in the sun; whilst, directly in 
front, towards the west, rose the white cliffs of Freshwater; 
added to which, the picturesque Yarmouth, with its narrow 
inlet of the Solent, its own Yar river, winding its serpentine 
stream through a richly varied and beautiful tract, gave a pecu- 
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liar novelty to the scene. The sea-view from the loftiest point 
of the Down was the most interesting we had yet witnessed, 
and so varied with passing vessels, their white sails spread, of 
every size, near and in the distance, as to give a pleasing 
relief to the inland prospect — ^whilst a magnificent sun-set was 
shedding its fuU splendour upon the waters, basking in deeper 
radiance, and reflecting a crimson lustre from the western 
skies. 

'*As these noble vessels became more conspicuous, we 
thought of Wilson's fine line :*^ 

" They walk the waters just like things of life — ** 

Nor could we fail to remember those beautiful pictures of 
Cuyp, wherein similar effects are so admirably delineated. — 
Mtaeoe a$id other Touriett, 

It was on such an evening as the one just described that we 
visited this delightful Down, and, from its summit, contem- 
plated the superb features of the distant ocean. The tranquil- 
lity of the picture, called forth the following lines, which were 
pencilled in my scrap-book, whilst the sun was hastening to the 
westward of Alum Bay, and giving ineffieible beauty to its 
variegated Clilfo. 

Along the surface of the silent tide, 
Lo ! the tall ships majestically glide ! 
Advancing slowly in their white array. 
Like modest virgins on their bridal day: 
To see them thus, one scarcely could believe 
Things so serene such wonders can achieve. 
For on they come, as if they seem'd to be 
Afraid of waking the reposing sea — 
So calmly slow, so swan-like in their air. 
They hardly make a single ripple there, 
But glide along th' unfathomable deep. 
Like vestals walking in their c|jreamy sleep. 
Though breathing, seemingly devoid of breath. 
And, though in motion, spiritless as death ! 
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Neither poetry nor prose can do justice to the effects witnessed 
from this elevated spot on a fine summer's day, or delineate the 
beauty and brilliancy of one of those calms, which occasionally 
visit the broad bosom of the ocean below it: and though 
imagination may form a pleasing panorama from what has 
already been detailed, such a picture would never exhibit a 
tithe part of the splendour and serenity so frequently observed 
from the lofty parts of this magnificent Down. 

I could stroll o'er this tranquil and beautiful height, 
When June has adom'd it with sunshine and shade, 

From the first glimpse of mom till the last streak of light 
Begins from the western horizon to fade. 

I could lie on its bosom, nor think about home. 

Delighted to gaze on the unruffled sea, 
Or over its hillocks and tumuli roam, 

Till hunger should warn me of ^ dinner at three I" 

For here are serenity, peace, and repose — 

No views but what Lee would be pleas'd to survey — 

No breaths but what smell of the woodbine and rose. 
Or, still more delicious, the lately-tum'd hay. 

Don't tell us of Fashion's illumin'd saloons—* 

Compare not their pictures with scenes such as these, 

Nor shock us with Art's meretricious festoons 
Of roses suspended firom pantomime trees I 

But come to this lofty and sun-lighted spot. 

For here you may " something worth seeing " descry. 

And wonder where Art could its notions have got, 
To give truth and nature so grossly the lie ! 
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Sweet Afton Down ! sweet Afton Down ! 

It was a calm and glorious day^ 
A day without a cloud to frown 

Upon our unfrequented way. 
When Anne and I, both light of heart. 

Went saunt'ring up thy green ascent, 
Too firmly bound for aught to part. 

Except by Heaven's supreme consent : 
And as we climb'd thee, far from ill. 

What splendid scenes around us shone ! 
Woods, vales, and farms, and brighter still. 

The distant cliffs of chalk and stone — 
The sea without a single wave — 

The sky one sheet of peerless blue — 
Yet all as tranquil as the grave. 

And all as fuU of moral too ! 

The vessels, witness'd far away. 

Scarce mov'd along the briny deep. 
That sea, which like an infant lay 

Lock'd in the arms of endless sleep ! 
Beneath us, to the westward. Time 

Had still preserv'd his darling rocks. 
Those monuments whose pow'r sublime 

Old ocean's angriest ftiry mocks ; 
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In shorty the scen'ry and the weather 

Were matchless for their combination 
Of all these gems we only gather 

On such a glorious elevation : 
E'en Anne herself assum'd a grace 

Brighter than that she's wont to wear. 
And would have ta'en the muse's place^ 

Had inspiration left me there ! 

Sweet Afton Down ! what then to me. 

What then to Anne, were Courts or Kings, 
With all their pomp and pageantry. 

But mean and unimportant things ! 
We had before us, not the crowds 

Of Fashion, nor its pimps and mimes. 
Nor e'en the knaves Injustice shrouds. 

In order to abet their crimes — 
We had not spread before our eyes 

Gaunt Murder's sanguinary deeds. 
The tiger in the lamb's disguise. 

And priests disgraceful to their creeds, — 
But boundless skies of cloudless blue. 

The ocean smooth as polish'd glass. 
Earth cloth'd in every cheerful hue. 

And sunshine nothing could surpass ! 
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What more than these could Nature give ? 

What more than these could mortal crave ? 
In what could man so well believe 

As these, that were no passion's slave ? 
The lustrous sun that o'er us shone 

Prodaim'd their everlasting reign 
In such a soft, endearing tone. 

As rendered all our reasoning vain : 
I felt the truth of all I heard — 

Conviction flash'd through ev'ry sense. 
All arguments became deterr'd 

By its resistless eloquence I 
What more can priest or prophet say. 

To strengthen the desponding heart. 
Than what, on that illustrious day. 

We heard creation's God impart ! 

That spirit whisper'd in my ear — 

^ Bemember, creature ! thou must die — 
Earth is the body's destin'd sphere. 

Not so the soul's — ^but ask not why ! 
The tinsel pomp, the idle state 

Of monarchs deck'd with paltry crowns. 
Are gauds the wise repudiate. 

Are forms on which oblivion frowns : 
Beneath oppression's iron hand 
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Thy feeble frame, perchance, may fall. 
But still, imperishably bland. 

The soul's triumphant after all ! 
Men's Sunday show — omen's Sunday pray'rs. 

No earnest of theiar truth impart— 
He only can be safe who bears 

His faith within a contrite heart /' 

Sweet Afton Down ! the day's far spent. 

And ev'ning's stealing on apace, 
Th' horizon and the clouds seem blent, 

like lovers in a fond embrace : 
A mist has now usurp'd the sea. 

That plainly shows a change is nigh — 
The distant cliffs appears to be 

O'ershadow'd with a stormy sky ! 
Come, then, my darling Anne ! for this 

Would prove a dark and cheerless sphere. 
If, after so much cloudless bliss. 

The tempest overtake us here: 
We yet have time t' avoid the change 

That soon will darken all the scene. 
Then * let us hence together range 

The fields' that lead to Ninowood Green ! 
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'Twas thus 1 warn'd my only muse^ 

For all the rest had left the height. 
Perceiving that the evening dews 

Were gath'ring round the throne of night : 
We fain would not have left a spot 

Where so much beauty had been found — 
Where all the world was soon forgot. 

And all its woes in pleasure drown'd — 
But Afton Down! however sweet. 

However pure thy Alpine breeze. 
We saw in thee no safe retreat. 

If once the tempest swept the seas : 
We, therefore, timely took our way 

To scenes where storms would pelt in vain. 
Resolving on some future day 

To climb thy verdant sides again. 

MORAL. 

If^en, when worldly ills invade, 

And recent joys become o'ercast. 
Would fly to some congenial shade. 

And wait until the storm had past. 
How often might they, spite of all 

Their sudden trouble, care, and strife. 
Avert an ignominious fall. 

And flourish through their after life! 



ST. CHRISTOPHEB'S DOWN, 

SCRATCHELL'S BAY, THE NEEDLES, 

AND ALUM BAY. 



The above places form the most western part of the Isle of 
Wight, and are, perhaps, the most magnificent scenes in the 
United Kingdom. A person who had never seen anything of 
the kind beyond a rural chalk-pit, would be at a loss to imagine 
wherein consisted the interest which many feel in the White 
Cliff of Scratchell's Bay ; but it has a stiblime charm which is 
not easily defined, and a splendour which all must witness to 
have the least proper conception of. " There is something," 
says Mr. Rush, the American Envoy in 1837, ** imposing on 
entering England by this access of the Needles. I afterwards 
entered by Dovor : but those cliffs, bold as they are, did not 
equal the passage through the Needles. The most lofty and 
magnifieent fabrics of Art, compared with these stupendous 
works of Nature, sink, in idea, to Lilliputian size." Three of 
these celebrated rocks are of immense extent ; and two others, 
that were subsequently detached, are of inferior dimensions. 
Their peculiar name (which does accurately describe their 
present figure) was derived from a very tall spiral rock, about 
one hundred and twenty feet high, that fell in the year 1764, 
with so tremendous a crash, as to have been heard, it is said, 
for several miles distant: its base having been at last under- 
mined by the constant friction of the tides. The Clifb of 
N 
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Scratchell's Bay, in addition to their beautifiil stratification^ are 
celebrated for a covered Recess, which, to a person beneath 
iti akadef presents the appearance of a most sublime and perfect 
Abch : it is, however, scarcely discemable from any consider- 
able distance on the water, although it is upwards of two 
hundred feet high, and overhangs the beach one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Alum Bay is a part of the same range of OiSs, bending 
in for about a mile from the extreme point of the promontory — 
and for that distance it is composed of chalk; but then sud- 
denly changes to a series of sand and day precipices, the 
vertical strata, alternating with each other into the most 
beautiful diversity of tints; so bright as to be compared by 
one writer to ** the shades of silk,'' and by another to the 
charming disposition of colours in the leaves of a tulip. 
Alum Bay derives its name from that mineral having been 
frequently picked up on the beach. Here, too, is found the 
finest white sand in the kingdom, great quantities of which 
are annually exported to the glass and porcelain manufactories 
of London, Bristol, &c. &c. 

Mr. Webster thus speaks of this part of the Island : — '* Alum 
Bay is so extraordinary a place, that I am unable to express, in 
adequate terms, the surprise I felt on first viewing it. The 
scene is, indeed, unique in this country; and nothing that 
I had previously beheld, bore the least resemblance to it. On 
cutting down pieces of the Cliffs, it is astonishing to see the 
extreme brightness of the colours, and the delicacy and thinness 
of the several layers of white and red sand, and, indeed, of 
almost every imaginable combination of these materials. Their 
forms, divested of colour, when viewed near, are often of the 
most sublime class^resembling the weather-worn peaks of 
Alpine heights : the strata being vertical, the rains and snow 
water enter between them, and wear deep channels, leaving the 
more solid parts sharp and pointed. Altogether, the view of 
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this end of the Isle of W^ht, from the Needles, in one of 
the most magnificent in Great Britain*'' 

Persons ascending Saint Christopher's Down from Alum Bay, 
for the purpose of inspecting the Light Honsei and obtaining a 
view of the Needles, from the projecting point of land below 
that elevation, should take care not to let the paths near the 
edge of the Cliff beguile them that way, for the purpose of 
saving time and shortening the distance: those paths are 
extremely delusive, and will assuredly lead them into situations 
on the Down, from which it will be difficult to make any further 
ascent towards the object still far above them, and extremely dan- 
gerous in any retrograde movement towards the spot from which 
they started. On arriving at the edge of the Down, after 
leaving Alum Bay, it would be more prudent to keep a little 
to the left of that locality, so that should they chance to slip in 
their efforts to ascend, they may not roll headlong into the 
ocean, which might be the case, in very hot weather, when 
the short grass is almost as slippery as ice itself, should they 
foolishly prefer sidling along the Cliff that overlooks Alum 
Bay and the rocks beyond it, in the direction of the Needles. 
It would be prudent also for persons venturing up such danger- 
ous acclivities, to furnish themselves with strong walking 
sticks, as such supports will greatly tend to ensure the facility 
of their ascent, and their own safety in such perilous situations. 
These remarks are suggested by the awkward position in 
which the author and his wife were placed, by inadvertently 
adopting the course he now dissuades all other visitors from 
attempting : the surmounting of such difficulties may be con- 
sidered by some as an exploit ; it is one, however, which nothing 
on earth would induce him again to perform — seeing that life 
may be forfeited in the attempt. 



There's not a cloud upon the skies — 

There's not a ripple on the «^ea — 

n2 
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And, wheresoever we turn our eyes, 
'Tis all as bright as bright can be : 

No breeze upon the ocean plays — 
No sound disturbs its sweet repose — 

And all beneath the solar rays 
In undiminish'd radiance glows ! 

How boldly from the tranquil sea 

These white, stupendous Cliffs ascend ! 
How mighty all appears to be 

Where'er our roving feet may wend ! 
Below the Needles sternly frown, 

In spite of this resplendent day, — 
Whilst glitt'ring underneath the Down 

We trace the tints of Alum Bay ! 

Far off the Hampshire coast appears 

Suffus'd in summer's cheerful light. 
Whose rocks have brav'd four thousand years, 

XJnscath'd by their remorseless spite : 
There Christchurch fills the musing eye 

With bliss not unalloy'd with pain — 
For Reason never fails to sigh 

O'er creeds that wit has render'd vain ! 

Beneath us on the left we trace 
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The tranquil shore of Scratchell's Bay, 
And that proud Arch, whose peerless grace 

Shames all that Poesie can say : 
Prate not of Art's sublime designs — 

Of Hardwick's skill— of Papworth's taste — 
When here such architecture shines 

As their conceptions ne'er embrac'd I 

Their mightiest works would here appear 

The efforts of presumptuous dwarfs — 
Witness (though lauded far and near) 

Their Railroad vestibules and wharfe — 
Witness the lumb'ring Halls we find 

In this vast city, and then say. 
Can aught that they have yet designed 

Vie with the Arch of Scratchell's Bay? 

Here we have grandeur, beauty, ease. 

Expression — ^motive — chaste design — 
Nothing that seems one's blood to freeze. 

Or shock a simple taste like mine : 
No vulgar, mean, conceited trash 

Betrays the architect'ral mime. 
But all denotes how little Nash 

Could xmderstand the ''true sublime ! " 
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God knows, in these degenerate days, 

WeVe architect'ral decorators, 
Produc'd in various kinds of ways. 

Although but vulgar imitators ! 
Yet none amongst this motley class. 

Whom Ign'rance ev'ry day begets. 
So freely undetected pass, 

As those who never pay their debts ! 

Though foimd unfit for other trades. 

In this, at least, they hope to shine. 
And well they may, when Genius aids 

What they themselves could ne'er design ! 
But time exposes all such tricks. 

And Genius will, at last, discern 
How more than foolish 'twas to mix 

Itself with such a vile concern ! 

But leaving such presumptuous knaves. 

And turning to the boundless sea. 
Where many a gull its body laves. 

And I should vastly like to be. 
What beauty strikes the wand'ring eye ! 

And then the distant coast how grand ! 
How blue and cloudless all the sky ! 

How green and fruitful all the land ! 
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Here seated, I can dream that all 

Created things were form'd to smile, 
However huge — ^however small. 

Throughout this more than lovely Isle ! 
There 's not a breath of air to strip 

The thistle of its silky down. 
And not a cloud to mar our trip. 

Or drive us back again to town ! 

Oh, Nature ! when I turn to view 

Thy downs, thy rocks, thy seas, thy skies. 
Thy shores, and all that waveless blue 

Which now outspread befcnre me lies — 
When I look down from this proud height. 

Upon thy white and tinted Bays, 
Now glittering in the sunny light 

Of one of summer's loveliest days. 

My heart with speechless rapture glows, 
^ My soul with gratitude expands. 
Till, in the midst of such repose, 

I kneel me down with uprais'd hands. 
To prove to Thee how much that soul 

Luxuriates in this heavenly scene. 
And, freed, at last, from cant's controul. 

Worships thy impolluted mien ! 
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Worships thy unexhausted pow'r. 

Thy watchful and incessant care. 
Thy storms, however much they low'r. 

And all the lightnings flashing there — 
Worships whatever thou hast wrought, 

Howe'er minute — howe'er immense. 
But spurns the wretched trash that's taught. 

To stultify our common sense ! 

And never shall my raptur'd mind 

Revert to this stupendous Down, 
Where everything appears design'd 

To keep me from the noisy town. 
Without some sense of that delight 

Which few have more intensely shewn. 
And which will prompt me day and night 

To WORSHIP Thee, and Thee alone ! 



SAINT JOHN'S, NEAR RYDE. 

The Seat of Sib Richard Simxon, Bart. 



On arriying at the end of the wood in front of Appley, a road 
winds up to the right. If the visitor pass along this way, 
it will lead him near St John's, the property of Sir Richard 
Simeon, Bart The house, which is a neat edifice, was erected 
by the late Lord Amherst : it stands on an elevated spot, witli 
a lawn before it, and a fine woody back-ground, commanding a 
lovely prospect of land and water. Just before passing the 
second gate in the road, if the eye be directed to the north, 
a most enchanting view presents itself. The noble residence, 
the undulating ground, the shady wood, the blue ocean, the 
distant line of the opposite coast and town, furnish a most 
imposing scene. Proceeding through the gate at the extremity 
of the walk, and again turning to the right, the visitor will, by 
following the main road, be led back to the town of Ryde, 
having had a circuitous walk of about two miles. 

At the foot of St John's Wood are two meadows, one on the 
right and the other on the left, the main road running between 
them. These meadows are known by the name of Monk's 
Meads. It is a remarkable circimistance that the first crop 
of hay they produce annually, is reaped, not by the owner, nor 
by the person who may rent the land, but by the tenant 
of Newnham Farm, situated about two miles distant, in another 
parish, and belonging to another estate, and which has x^o 
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connexion whatever with the land : there is a legend attached 
to this circumstance. The tale is, that one of the monks of 
Quarr was in the habit of visiting the family that once occupied 
Newnham Farm, in rather an amorous character; and as his 
visits were very frequent, and as he was accustomed to put up 
his horse at the former's expense, he bequeathed to the tenant 
of Newnham the first crop of hay which these meadows 
annually produced : each meadow to be reaped for his benefit 
every alternate year — and the warrant for his doing so, was 
to be the continuance of a rude image in the wall of the house. 
Whether this be his legal tenure or not, is another question : 
one thing is certain — ^the idol is preserved in the wall, the 
farmer comes on the specific day for the crop, and the same 
is carried ultimately to Newnham. — Horsey's Vintort^ Booi. 



St. John's ! St. John's ! thou art a lovely spot. 
When summer clothes thee with its sunny Kght ; 

Making the woodhine of the peasant's cot 
As rich in fragrance as its blooms are bright. 

How oft, unnotic'd, have I wander'd here — 
How oft reclin'd upon the new-mown hay. 

And wish'd, however vain it may appear, 
I'd leam'd discretion in an earlier day ! 

How often gaz'd on Simeon's princely seat. 
Where want foq^ets to murmur and complain. 

And thought how much one rood of that retreat 
Would quell the fears I'm prone to entertain. 
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Sow should I level if^ amidst these trees, 
I had some pleasant cottage of my own, 

TVith means sufficient for a poet's ease. 

And friends far different t o the tribe I Ve known ! 

Sow shoidd I thank my still unlucky stars 
For such a boon — ^how more than grateful be. 

Were fate to alter what defeats and mars 
That consummation I so long to see! 

Well, never mind — ^it is not wealth that brings 
Unclouded bliss — why, then, should I repine ? 

Why envy those on whom Profusion flings 
Her sweets, when greater luxuries axe mine ! 

I have that wealth no gold can ever buy. 
Untainted health — a spirit undepressed — 

And though for other benefits I sigh. 

These simple pleasures are, perhaps, the best ! 

No rheums deprive me of ambrosial sle^. 
No hideous visions stupify my brain — 

From Riot's drunken revelries I keep. 
From all her foul indulgences refrain : 
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No gourmand feasts — ^no Bacchanalian bouts 
Beguile my reason, or curtail my rest. 

Fashion may glory in her midnight routs. 
But never yet could reckon me her guest. 

I'd rather live amidst these elms and oaks. 

In some small cottage, thafi in Portman Square^ 

For Nature here no jealousy provokes, 
Nor envies Art luxuriating there. 

Hence, when I sit upon thy mossy groimds. 
Thou fairy Spot ! and contemplate the sea. 

My heart with secret ecstasy aboimds — 
I feel as happy as a bard need be ! 

There have I linger'd, thoughtless of the hours. 
Till half the glory of the day had fled. 

Feasting upon the fragrance of the flow'rs. 
Or gazing on the blue skies over head ! 

Beneath me lay the pleasant town of Byde, 

Whose terrac'd villas glitter'd through the trees — 

Beyond them shone the undulating tide. 

Where yachts and barques were waiting for a 
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IRunning far out into the azure sea^ 

The Pier display'd its fashionable throngs 

Swells^ dandies^ nobles, sailors full of glee. 
And nymphs as happy as the days were long ! 

There were the tourists from the boats alighting. 
From Portsmouth some, and from. Southampton 
others. 
The ladies all so lovely and invitii^. 

You scarcely knew the daughters from their 
mothers. 

There were the fathers hatding up the boxes. 
All corded round and nicely canvass'd over — 

There were the sailors chatting with their doxies. 
And all *' as happy as a cow in clover." 

There were the porters running up and down. 
Making the place all noise and hurly-burly — 

There Mr. Smith was ogling Mrs. Brown, 

And Brown, her. husband, looking rather surly. 

There Mrs. Fussock, travelling to the south, 
Seem'd like a lady, though wrapt up in kersey. 

Until she open'd her capacious mouth. 

And murder'd Lindley Murray without mercy. 
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But leaving these, and turning to thy groves^ 
How many happy moments have I pass'd^ 

Thou pleasing Spot ! where mem'ry often roves. 
And finds herself at liberty^ at last! 

Not Appley, fiamous for its classic shades. 

Can boast, St. John's ! more beautiful retreats 

Than thy romantic and inspiring glades. 
Where nature revels in perpetual sweets ! 

Here trees, in summer's richest verdure dress'd. 
Protect us from the rigours of the sun — 

Here all things, basking in Idalian rest. 
Distinctly shew what Providence has done. 

The grounds, the lawn, the mansion, and the sea. 
All wear a charm no labour can increase — 

All seem reposing, from intrusion free. 

In cloudless simshine and imbroken peace I 

Thrice happy Simeon ! may these blessings long 
Surround thee and thy family — and when 

Thou leavs't these beauties, to reside among 
Angels, instead of mercenary men — 
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May those who follow imitate thy ways^ 
And still preserve this memorable spot 

In all that beauty which it now displays^ 
And, once beheld, can never be forgot ! 

Farewell St. John's ! I never shall recur 
To thee, unmindful of those simny hours. 

When scarce a zephyr was allow'd to stir 
Thy aspen leaves and honeysuckle flow': 



When all thy oaks and larches were suffus'd 
In glorious sunshine, and the distant sea, 

On whose proud bosom Contemplation mus'd, 
Appear'd all brightness and tranquillity — 

When universal lassitude and rest 
Prevail'd — and ocean, earth, and sky. 

The cloudless simuner's majesty confess'd. 
And fill'd with rapture the enthusiast's eye — 

When everything seem'd happy, and the cries 
Of Want no longer lingered on the ear. 

And Ceres, glorying in her sunny skies. 
Gave ample promise of a fruitful year ! 
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No heartless wretch could then curtail my bliss — 
No blust'ring bully lessen my repose — 

I spum'd the rod Oppression bade me kiss — 
I spum'd what Folly ventur'd to propose ! 

Since then I Ve seen that equal knave and fool. 
Shorn of his vain and ineffectual beams — 

Deprived of e'en his arbitrary rule. 

And left the victim of his own vile schemes ! 

'Twas not within thy beautiful retreats 
His heartless Letter made my spirit sick — 

It was amidst thy aromatic sweets 
I penn'd the Lines that stimg him to the quick ! 

St. John's ! St. John's ! there is a pleasing spell 
About thy grounds I never shall forget. 

It seems to haunt me wheresoe'er I dwell. 
And all my paths incessantly beset ! 

And like the needle that, through ev'ry change. 
Keeps more or less directed to the pole, ] 

This heart of mine, wherever I may range. 
Will turn to thee and yield to thy controul ! 



OUARR ABBEY — A RUIN IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF RYDE. 



" From Ryde we took our way through the woods, which presented 
some rich sylvan scenery, and, at length, conducted us to the 
site where once had stood the magnificent Abbey of Quarr, 
the ruins of whose architecture have nearly vanished. Only a 
few fragments attest the grandeur of the former dominion of 
Quarraria, rich in ancient grants, but on whose 'spiritual 
throne, and in whose pleasant lines,' Time has cast his deepest 
and darkest shades; whilst solitude and desolation have usurped 
the fair domain as their own. Fragments of arches and door- 
ways are yet visible, and what appears to have been the centre 
of the structure is occupied by a farm-house, formed out of the 
old walls, in the same manner as the governor's residence and 
other buildings are at Carisbrook Castle. 

" When William de Vernon bequeathed £300, at that period a 
heavy sum, simply for a tomb for himself and his father, he 
little dreamed of the ignoble uses to which the sacred edifice 
would be soon consigned — 

** * And thus great Caesar dead and tum'd to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away V 

** This once famous monastic establishment was founded in 

the reign of Henry I., by Baldwin, Earl of Devon, and by him 

dedicated to Saint Mary. It was of the Cistercian order, and one 

of the first of that class in England. After receiving the 
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remains of its noble founder, his countess, and their son, and 
flourishing in monkish state through a long series of years, this 
establishment fell before the spirit of reform generated in the 
times of Henry VIII. After the dissolution, one George Mills, 
a merchant of Southampton, purchased it for the sake of its 
materials, and succeeded beyond many of his fraternity, who 
engaged in similar undertakings, in his work of destruction. 
What appears to have been the gable at the east end of the 
chapel is so mantled with ivy that scarcely a portion of that 
structure is visible. The refectory has been converted into a 
bam, and other detached parts, showing here and there a frag- 
ment of an arch or door-way, are still visible. The epithet 
' Quarr,' is supposed to have been derived ttotn the stone 
quarries in the neighbourhood, from which the abbey was built, 
and which also served for the re-edification of the body of 
Winchester Cathedral." 



Fair Rtde ! I shall never forget 

The morning I left thee behind. 
To visit those ruins where yet 

There's much to astonish the mind. 
For nature seem'd clad in her best. 

Her richest and purest attire, 
As if she believ'd me a guest 

Whose eyes would her beauties admire. 

" Ev'ry leaf was at rest" in the wood — 
The hedges were studded with blooms- 

The birds in a musical mood — 

The meadows surcharged with perfum< 
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The sky was transcendently blue — 
The ocean transparently bright. 

And all that the vision could view 
Sufius'd in the warmest of light ! 

We roam'd through a beautiful copse. 

Where flourish'd the maple and lime. 
To witness the ivy-crown'd tops 

Of towers that once were sublime — 
To gaze on thy mouldering walls, 

QuABB Abbey ! so famous of yore. 
And muse on the site where thy halls 

Are ringing with riot no more ! 

But, ah ! scarce a feature remained 

Of what once enliven'd the spot — 
The wealth by imposture obtained. 

Had vanished, and now was forgot : 
The walls that were standing, appeared 

Like beggars of raiment bereft. 
And nothing that Learning rever'd. 

By havoc's rash hand had been left. 

Where once the Befsctobt stood 
We witnessed a modemiz'd bam, 
o2 
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111 fashion'd for mirth and her brood. 
Or spinners of blue-stocking yam : 

Gaunt havoc had levell'd the spire 
Once bright with the rays of the sun. 

And nothing could ruin require 
But what had already been done ! 

So much had the monster deform'd 

The grounds and their beautiful elms. 
That Fancy, whose heart they had warm'd. 

Wept over those desolate realms ; 
For they were the realms where the Fays 

And imps were accustom'd to sport. 
When poets were priz'd for their lays. 

And held in esteem by the Court ! 

We ask'd where the dead were entomb'd. 

But none could develop the site : 
The gardens, whose sweets had perfum'd 

The breath of the midsummer night. 
Had left not a trace of their aisles. 

Their grottoes, by fairies caress'd. 
And even Titania's smiles 

Had vanish'd away hke the rest ! 
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Such darkness hath covered the walls 

As nothing shall ever dispel^ 
Whilst o'er them the green lizard crawls. 

And bats in their crevices dwell : 
'Tis true in the past we behold 

The monks, with their women and wine, 
*Neath canopies braided with gold. 

Of exquisite work and design. 

We see them all rosy and sleek. 

Exciting religion's disgust. 
All outwardly pious and meek. 

All inwardly burning with lust — 
Belieing their beads and their pray'rs. 

Defiling the air with their jokes. 
And, like all their clerical freres, 

Imposing on credulous folks ! 

But, turning away from that scene. 

And fixing our eyes upon this. 
What have we that's bright or serene. 

What have we productive of bliss ? 
The voice of hilarity's mute. 

That once was so musical here. 
And nought like the sound of a flute. 

Or dulcimer falls on the ear ! 
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But darkness and silence abide 

Where splendour was wont to prevail^ 
And poverty loves to reside. 

Where Riches made poverty quail: 
So, England I thy now-crowded streets 

Deserted and dark shall become — 
Thy palaces, temples, and fleets. 

Whose grandeur strikes ignorance dumb— 

Be levelled and cover'd with weeds — 

Be shunn'd by the wealthy and proud 
Of countries, whose maritime deeds 

Shall thine in their glory enshroud — 
Be hid by the far-spreading gloom. 

That Time so maliciously brings 
To darken the splendour and bloom 

Of Art's most miraculous things ! 

So, all that our nobles possess. 

Their castles, their jewels, their crowns. 
Shall yield to the rot, and confess 

The might of adversity's frowns : 
E'en those who have seiz'd on the land. 

In spite of their power, shall fall. 
For nought can that Hero withstand. 

Who wars with and vanquishes all ! 
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QuABR Abbby ! when far^ far away, 

I often shall think of thy towers^ 
Where still the shy bat loves to play^ 

And Nature delights in her flowers ; 
There is such a witchery blent 

With all that around me I trace, 
Ev'ry spot is so thickly besprent 

With relics, 'twere wrong to deface, 

That, ramble wherever I may, 

Surroimded with sunshine or gloom, 
I never shall think of the day 

We left thee for Affuldurcombb, 
Without those sensations of bhss 

That dry up the tears of the past. 
And make our existence in this 

Dull hemisphere dear to the last 1 

Farewell ! I may never return. 

To muse on the wreck I have seen. 
From which who approach it may learn. 

How mighty thou once must have been! 
New objects may call me away 

From all I so fondly adore, 
And what with regret I survey, 

I never may contemplate more. 
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So, those we have lov'd but too dearlj. 

Fate often compels us to leave. 
So those the least selfish are clearly 

The first and the latest to grieye : 
Regrets that are utter'd aloud 

No proofs of affection impart. 
But griefs we are anxious to shroud 

lie fix'd in the core of the heart ! 

Thus, when I am far from thy walls, 

QuARR Abbey I now going to dust. 
And think of those desolate halls. 

Which moss and corruption encrust, 
I shall not proclaim what I feel 

In language that Truth would disown. 
But into some solitude steal. 

And there vent my sorrows alone ! 



RYDE. 



As we approach Ryde by water, particularly from Southampton, 
the most prominent object is the Pier ; which, from its light 
and elegant construction, and running so far out from the shore, 
never fails to interest the spectator on his first visit to the Isle 
of Wight. This beautiful work extends at least 1735 feet from 
the town, and fully answers all the purposes for which it was in- 
tended — serving both as an observatory and a marine parade. 
"To describe" (says Roscoe) "the effect of a distant view 
of Ryde from the sea — the picturesque outline of its handsome 
Pier — its church spire crowning the wooded ascent — seats and 
mansions grouped one over another, with its varied coast and 
baths in the foreground, the visitor should see it for the first 
time as we beheld it, on a clear and lovely evening, radiant with 
the mingled hues of sun, and sky, and ocean, and surrounded 
with delicious prospects on every side. Within the lapse of a 
few years, Ryde has risen into one of the most fashionable and 
beautiful watering-places in the South, and from a little village, 
has grown up to the importance of a regular market town. 
Ryde, in the ancient Rolls, is designated La Rye, or Ride, one 
of those places where a watch was appointed for the protection 
of the Island. The intercourse between this spot and Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, and Gosport, is still increasing: the 
steam-boats continually plying every alternate hour during the 
day in summer, and performing their trips at the rate of eight 
or ten miles per hour. The air of this locality has been recom- 
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mended by Dr. Shaw, Sir James Clark, and nearly all medical 
authorities of any note, as highly salubrious, espedally during 
the summer months, when it is resorted to by invalids from the 
southern parts of the Island. Being built upon a light porous 
gravel, the houses are extremely dry, and the atmosphere is pro- 
portionably clear and bracing : the temperature is equal, and 
the fresh sea-breeze highly conducive to health." The Pier 
Hotel, which is situated close to the shore, has a most imposing 
appearance as you approach it from the water; but it would be 
ridiculous to venture within its princely walls, should your 
pocket be scantily furnished: such houses are not for the 
humble tourist, but intended only for the reception of thoae, on 
whom Fortune has liberally scattered her fietvors. 



Oh ! this is the spot where you live on the best, 
On the choicest of meat, and the sweetest of fishy 

Where you sleep upon down» and on Ottomans rest, 
And quickly procure all the comforts you wish ! 

How many fond couples the priest has just wedded, 
Hare here seen their honcjrmoons placidly wane. 

Yet nought like a change in their brilliancy dreaded. 
Whilst feasting on salmon, ragouts, and champagne ! 

No spot that I know of could Hymen have chosen, 
More likely to second their gentle desires — 

Here Love finds the couches 'tis pleasant to dose on, 
When seeking the solace he sometimes requires. 

But let not the wish to ^pear a patrician, 
Induce you to enter this seat of the Oraees, 

Unless you can pay for its comforts Elysian, 
And make yourself fit for the ttn it embraces ! 
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" The environs of Ryde are exceedingly pleasant, thii being 
the best wooded quarter of the island, whilst the presence of 
several gentlemen's seats and villas imparts to the scenery a 
lively and engaging aspect There is a favourite walk over the 
sands eastward of the pier, towards the lovely villa of Appley, 
which should not be forgotten by the visitor ; and about half- 
a^mUe further is St. Clare, the castellated mansion of the late 
Lord Vernon. Beyond this the visitor will find the charmingly 
wooded seats of Fairy Hill and Sea Grove, and adjoining are 
the plantations and grounds of the Priory, not far from the sea 
mark at St Helen's. To the westward of the Pier there are 
many beautiful bits of scenery. In this direction will be found 
the very ancient and picturesque village of Binstead, and, at a 
little distance, the scanty, but interesting remains of Quarr 
Abbey. Beyond this is Fishboume, or Fishhouse, where, 
during the war, ships of considerable burthen were built, and 
from which vast numbers of yachts are still launched. Con- 
tinuing his course from this point, the tourist will arrive at 
Wootton, and ultimately at the delightful seat of Samuel San- 
ders, Esq., called Fern Hill, which is a Gothic edifice* but, in its 
design, bears a great resemblance to church architecture/' 

SONNET. 

At Ryde, and near its ever-charming shore. 

There's always something pleasant to be seen, 
Sands that the finest lady may explore, 

Nor soU her shoes where late the tide has been— 
The brilliant ocean, on whose sparkling waves 

Steamers and yachts majestically float. 
The Dover,'!' famous fbr its ** deathless graves,'' 

And many a fisher's weather-beaten boat-— 
Woods, where no sun in summer can molest 

The fur one's skin, or interrupt her sight, 

* A Plain that has become memorsble as the bmial place for the 
nahappj miriaers who perished ia the Royal George, oflT JB^thsad. 
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Where bards may rhyme, and sketchers do their beat 

To murder Nature, merely out of spite, 
Finding her simple charms but ill agree 
With their vague notions of sublimity ! 



Gem of the Ocean I let me hail once more 
Thy channing Ryde^ and its attractive shore. 
That shore where quiet reigns, and Beauty walks 
Amidst her Pagets, Forchesters, and Hawkes, 
Where nohles revel with their portly dames. 
And duns, at times, annoy them with their claims. 
Where Leisure lingers, till the fiend Ennui 
Drives him away, the Undercliff to see. 
Where still, for want of something like a mind. 
The fool no lasting luxury can find, 
But loiters on with undiminish'd pain. 
And longs to he in Regent Street again ! 

Alas ! fair Ryde ! how many hast thou seen 
Dup'd by their friends y for being rather ** green I " 
How many blockheads of patrician note. 
Beheld with scarce a stiver, or a coat. 
To pay their way, or cut a figure, where 
All ranks assume a fashionable air. 
Fellows who still are mean enough to live 
By tricks that Honesty can ne'er forgive — 
On moneys rais'd at most usurious rates. 
Through bonds and mortgages on their Estates, 
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Or bills that Bankruptcy^ at last^ defeats^ 
And renders worthless to the greater cheats I 

When summer sends to ocean*s sandy shores 
The fools and dandies Vanity adores. 
If there remain one spot of Earth more free 
Than all the rest from low society, 
'Tis thou, romantic Ryde ! where still we meet 
Dames whose attractions are a perfect treat — 
Enchanting creatures both in form and face — 
Matchless alike for elegance and grace — 
Not the cold, pale, cadav'rous looking things 
Which ev'ry morning to our notice brings 
In smoky London — but a splendid throng 
Of dames that charm us as they move along. 
Who meet our eyes at ev'ry turn we take. 
And truth must here extol for beauty's sake — 
Whose visions haimt us thro' the livelong day. 
And who might lure the stoic's heart astray. 
Though stately, easy — though commanding, bland. 
And too sublime for fools to understand I 

Let tasteless dolts and giggling nymphs delight 
In Gravesend mud and slime from mom till night. 
Where ev'ry coxcomb sports his grubby wench. 
And, fond of filth, luxuriates in stench — 
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Let them, I say, to Margate sands repair. 

And join the motley groups assembled theie. 

Its wretched mimes, its upstart ^art?c»i«. 

Its weekly critics, and lasciyious Blues, 

Or let them hie, impatient of delay. 

To that plebeian spot 'yclept Hebne Bat, 

Where purse-proud cits and needy guests prevail. 

And wary debtors bilk the County Jail ! 

Where Widow , the toast of country loons. 

With lucky enjoys her afternoons. 

Or asks (if none her sov'reign wiU resist) 
The butler up to take a hand at whist ! 

Let folks like these, whose wealth exceeds their wit. 
Luxuriate here and curse what truth has writ — 
Here win the praise, and gain the vulgar stare 
Of Jews and Gentiles, hot from Wbllclosb 

Squakb — 
But give to me the bright and sunny Ryde, 
Whose sands are silver'd by the purest tide. 
Where, freed from noise and all revolting sounds, 
The most bewitching harmony aboimds — 
Where I have worshiped Nature, and could see 
The greatest beauty in the meanest tree — 
Worth in the sea-weed — splendour in the sand. 
And morals, written by Destruction's hand. 
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Upon those rocks, which Fate has left to shew 
How less than little of the past we know. 
How "worse than foolish all attempts would be 
To trace the date of their nativity. 
For rocks are born as well as men and brutes — 
And none but Learning's dolt the fact disputes ! 

Yes — here, indeed, reflection may discern 

Grace at all points, and gems at ev'ry turn — 

Here witness nature in her best attire — 

In all that beauty I so much admire — 

In ev'ry marvel of her faultless plan. 

Seas, mountains, skies— but, most of all, in man. 

In man whose ingrate heart so oft rebels. 

And makes this earth the very worst of hells. 

Whose intellectuality exceeds 

That of all creutiires, yet relies on creeds 

The greatest minds have scouted vnth disgust. 

And left for cant and humbug to adjust ! 

Salubrious Ryde ! how often on the Pieb, 
Have I stood gazing at thy atmosphere. 
That boundless scene of azure, where the sight 
Revel'd in clear and unobstructed light. 
Where nothii^ mar'd God's imiversal blue 
And lovely skies, save when the gull, that flew 
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From right to lefit> from east to souths and then 
Towards the rocks of Nettlestone again^ 
Seem'd like a speck upon the welkin's form. 
And gave due notice of the coming storm ! 
And as I lean'd against that Pier, and tried 
To comprehend the causes of the tide. 
How have I scom'd the littleness of man. 
The short-liv'd glory of that charlatan. 
The aims of upstart arrogance and pow'r. 
And then rejoic'd that Retribution's hour. 
At last, arrives to shorten their career. 
And render Virtue all she covets here ! 

But, see ! the steamer, crowded with its freight. 
Comes gliding forward like a barge of state. 
Such as at Venice, in her palmy days, 
Grac'd the canals, and won the public gaze. 
What time the world paid tribute and respect 
To pomp now vanished, and to pow'r now wreck'd. 
When Commerce saw her mistress of the sea. 
And made her what we ne'er again shall be ! 
Lo ! with what proud and swan-like air she sweeps 
The azure waters, as her course she keeps 
Towards the land ! — with what a gentle motion 
She rides the billows of the sparkling ocean. 
Those brilliant billows, whose fantastic curls 
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Seem like the movements of quadrilling girls^ 
Supremely graceful, amorously warm. 
But apt, at times, to finish in a storm ! 

Already moor'd beneath the crowded Pier, 
Where Fashion flaunts, and lords at ladies leer. 
The steamer floats — ^whilst from her starboard side 
The cockneys land, and hasten on to Eyde, 
That town they've come so many miles to view. 
And most are pleas 'd with — ^not as something new. 
But for those scenes which candour must confess 
Are unsurpassed for gen'ral loveliness — 

f That town where bus'ness seems to be but play. 
Or mere employ to pass the time away, 

;' Not that distracted state of hopes and fears 
So many traders linger in for years. 
That dread uncertainty which soon destroys 

I The mind's repose, and dissipates its joys. 
Increasing daily, 'till o'erwhehning debt 
Drives it for refuge to the State Gazette ! 

Behold^ just landed, smoking his cigar. 

Puff 'd up with pride, as all such fribbles are, 

Behold, I say, yon dandy pale and thin. 

Whose trash without denotes the mind within ! 

See, how he throws his scented curls aside, 
p 
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And struts towards the grand hotel of Ryde, 
How much he gloats upon his satin vest^ 
And deems Iiimself as mighty as the best ! 
He's one of London's useless, booby beaux. 
Whose mind can soar no higher than his clothes^ 
His paltry rings, pink kids, and silk cravat. 
His tassell'd cane, and D'Orsay fashion'd hat ! 
He, like the rest, impatient for a sight. 
Has come to loiter through the Isle of Wight — 
To waste his cash, or, what is just the same^ 
Betum as big a blockhead aB he came. 
Without one new conception in his brains. 
And fit but to be laugh'd at for his pains ! 

But who is that emaciated thing, 
Whose locks are darker than the raven's wing. 
Who looks dejecticm's self, and seems to be 
The fleshless outline of Nonraitity ? 
She's one of Fashion's miserable crew. 
Whose dissipation has suppress'd the hue 
That once adorn'd her features — on her cheek 
The tints of death are gath'ring, and her weak. 
Attenuated frame appears to freeze 
Before the freshness of the summer breeze ! 
Oh ! what a wredc of £Iegance is there ! 
How much Tier fate should warn us to beware 
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Of rash indulgence, of the deadly ills 
That spring from midnight revels and quadrilles. 
From banquets, cards, beguiling masquerades. 
And aU that tortures, ruins, and degrades ! 
What are her riches, what the heaps of gold 
Her bankers' cellars, or their counters hold ? 
What are the daily flatt 'ries she receives. 
And, like a bigot, foolishly believes ? 
All will not bring her youthful vigour back. 
Or check destruction's merciless attack — 
All will not yield her jaded spirit rest*. 
Or give voluptuous fullness to her breast ! 
She lives but like a ruin in decay. 
To dwindle daily more and more away. 
Until, at last, her tott'ring bones must fall. 
And Death's dark pageant puts an end to all ! 

That portly fellow leaning o'er the Pier, 

Is one whose House is reckoned " rather queer," 

A " Uttle shakey"— somewhat on " the go," 

And ** not worth trusting," as too many know : 

But what cares he for nmiour's vague reports. 

Whilst some dull ass his consequence supports. 

Whilst lesser tradesmen furnish goods and cash, 

And seconds his expensive dash ? 

How many fools now trusting to his word 
p2 
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And disbelieving all the truths they've heard. 
Will curse the day they listened to his tongue. 
And scorn 'd the Lyrics I so oft had sung ! 
How will they loathe his " elegant address," 
His off-hand charlatan'rie and finesse — 
Against his craft and " scoundrel actions" rave. 
And hate themselves for trusting ^ch a knave ! 

But let him chuckle, as he long has done, 
His race, thank Heav'n, is very nearly run — 
There is a day of retribution near, 
That will arrest his viUanous career — 

Despoil him of his street renown. 

And bring, at last, his upstart grandeur down ! 
Where then will be his arrogance, and where 
His domineering strut and pompous air ? 
Where then will be his wife's puff 'd up " Estate," 
The wines, the jewels, furniture, and plate. 
Which, had but justice its unbridl'd sway, 
Woidd very speedily be swept away — 
Where then will be these "moveables?" why 

plac'd 
Where, p'rhaps, they cannot easily be trac'd. 
Unless the Law should use its lynx-like eyes. 
And seize the long-kept plimder by surprise ! 



Oh, Ryde ! it were a tedious task to tell 
How thousands live, who, for a season dwell 
Within thy pleasant bounds — ^yet many here. 
Who more like lords than commoners appear. 
Have scarce a sou, save what their schemes 

produce. 
Or ign 'ranee lends them, for " immediate use :" 
Here, too, you'll see, in all their best attire, 
(Whom " maiden ladies" secretly admire) 
Salacious placemen on their annual trips. 
Who, though not fond of tallow ^ are of dips — 
Fellows who eat and drink, and sleep and dress— 
And know no more of trouble and distress 
(As you may gather from their perfect ease) 
Than they themselves of their ov^ pedigrees. 
Which go no higher than some paltry wench 
And vicious peer, or Judge upon the Bench. 

And now, fair Ryde ! that fatal hour is come, 
Whose painful parting almost makes me dumb. 
When I must bid thee, p'rhaps, a last, farewell. 
And leave behind me what I love too well — 
Thy simny shores, thy tall, umbrageous trees. 
Thy woodland walks, and ever-glorious seas. 
Thy hills and dales, thy light, salubrious skies. 
Thy splendid women's large, voluptuous eyes. 
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Thy spacious Pier, where oft, at twilight's hour, 
I 've felt the force of inspiration's pow 'r. 
Heard the sea munn'ring underneath my feet. 
And bless'd the Gods for that subKme retreat. 
Whether on Norway's ice-encumber'd strand. 
Or where the sim bums up the writhing land. 
These feet may stray — in whatsoever clime 
I yet may " build the desultory rhyme," 
Whether along the Island's southern coast. 
Or where its Needles interest us most. 
The happy moments I have pass'd within 
Thy sacred shades, of leaves now growing thin. 
Will make me oft, when bus'ness j;)lague8 no moie». 
And all the troubles of the day are o'er, 
Becur to thee with many a secret pain. 
And long to visit thy retreats again. 
Yes, Ryde ! I leave thee with sincere regret, 
For thou hast charms no poet can forget. 
Enchanting scenes of water and of land. 
Skies full of health, and women truly bland. 
Green nooks where lovers unmolested stray. 
And in soft dalliance dissipate the day. 
Haunts unfrequented by the modish crowd. 
Where thrushes sing, and timid rabbits shroud. 
Ascending grounds whence Cont^nplation sees 
The " Outward bound" «till waiting for a breeze. 



I 
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The Hampshire coast extending East and WeSt^ 
In all the summer's radiant sunshine dressM, 
Stokes Bay andMoNKTON Fort, and, farther still, 
Thatproud, commandingobject,PoRTSDOWN Hill, 
The Nelson Pillar, distant towns and spires, 
And e'en the beauties of remoter shires : 
Yes, lovely Rydb ! I leave thee with more pain 
Than Blues can feel, or poetasters feign, 
For thou hast magnets that attract my mind 
From all the heartless commerce of mankind, 
From London's thickly-populated streets. 
And countless host of demireps and cheats. 
But what those magnets are I leave unsung^— 
' Tis no hard task to tempt detraction's tongue. 
But I should scorn, by any verse of mine. 
By any loose, or inconsid'rate line. 
To wrong their names, to interrupt tlieir bliss. 
Or stain their virtues in a work like this ! 

The moon is up, and, o'er th'unruffled deep. 
Maintains her watch, whilst half the world's 

asleep — 
The very zephyrs slumber— not an oar 
Disturbs the waters ebbing from the shore. 
Yet here alone in this vast room I sit. 
Musing on midnight and the forms that flit 
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Before my vision, forms that onoe were br ight^ 
And gave my soul unspeakable delight. 
Though long estrang'd, now grown familiar here 
And such as retrospection must reverse ! 
There's not a sound, except my breathing, heard 
The aspen leaves have not since ev 'ning stirr 'd — 
The very air's at rest — the spider sleeps. 
And not a snail along the trellis creeps : 
The cheerful tongues that not an hour ago 
Were full of anecdote are speechless now — 
The eyes that flash'd with passion's hoHest light. 
Are clos'd in death-like slimiber for the night 
Lock'd in the arms of Kest, each lovely maid 
Looks like some statue, in its robes array 'd, 
Stretch'd on the marble tablet of a tomb. 
And quite as tintless as the lily's bloom: 
What can appear more placid, or more fair ? 
Angels might envy the repose that's there. 
And but for those soft heavings of the breast. 
One might imagine life was quite suppress 'd t 



SHANKLIN CHINE AND VILLAGE. 



" In the widely-sweeping curve of the beautiful Bay of San- 
down, there is a kind of chasm, or opening, in one of the lofty 
dififs that bound it : this produces a very romantic and striking 
effect The steep-descending sides of this opening in the cliff 
are covered with trees, bushes, wild flowers, fern, wormwood, 
and many other herbs, here and there contrasted with bold 
masses of rock, or brown earth. In the higher part of one of 
these declivities, two or three picturesque cottages are fized^ 
and seem suspended in the air. From the upper extremity of 
this great fissure, or opening in the cliff, a small stream of water 
enters by a cascade, flows through the bottom, winding in a 
varied course of about a quarter of a mile in length, and then 
runs into the sea, across an expanse of firm, hard sand, at the 
lower extremity of the chasm. At this point, the sides of the 
woody banks are very lofty — perhaps three hundred feet high, 
and to a spectator at the bottom exhibit a mixture of the grand 
and beautiful, not often exceeded.. Near the mouth of this 
opening was a little hollow recess, or cave, in the cliff, from 
whence, on one hand, I could see the above-described romantic 
scene ; on the other, a long line of perpendicular cliffs, termi- 
nating in a bold and well-shaped promontory, which closed the 
Bay at one end, and is known by the name of Dunnose : whilst 
the conspicuous Cuhrer cliffs stood directly opposite, at the dis- 
tance of about four miles, and formed the further point of the 
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■aid magnificent Bay. At my feet the little rivulet, gently 
rippling over pebbles, soon mingled with the sand, and was lost 
in the waters of the mighty ocean. The murmuring of the 
waves, as the tide ebbed on the sand — their dashing against 
some more distant rocks, which were fantastically covered with 
sea-weed and shells — sea-birds floating in the expanse above, 
or occasionally screaming from their holes in the cliffs — the 
hum of human voices in the ships and boats, borne along the 
water — all these sounds served to promote, rather than interrupt 
meditation. They were soothingly blended together, and 
entered the ear in a kind of natural harmony." 

Since the preceding was written, a few houses have been 
built on the beach, to whidi a better road from the village has 
likewise been made : but in all other respects Mr. Richmond^ 
account of Shanklin Chink is in perfect accordance with its 
present condition. — BrannoH*» Sketches, 

To those who are fond of a retired situation, surrounded with 
the more sublime characteristics of nature, there are few spots 
possessing greater attractions than the beach of Shanklin : here 
you contemplate cliffs of the most stupendous and picturesque 
forms — rocks of huge dimensions scattered about in all direc- 
tions, covered with every variety of sea-weed, and washed by 
the rolling waves of the magnificent ocean, which, at this place, 
seem to acquire fresh attractions : here you may walk for hours 
without the least intrusion, charmed with the murmuring 
melodies of those waves, and here you may discover the littleness 
of all human inventions, and pity the vanity of that restless^ 
dissatisfied, and presumptuous creature — Man ! 



THE CHINE. 

There's nothing in this indescribable Isle, 
Where grandeur's adorn'd with simplicity's smile^ 
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Like the gloom and the glory, the verdure and 

dearth. 
That darken and brighten the trees and the earth 
Of this marvellous Chine, which envelop'd appears 
In the gorgeous apparel of long-vanish'd years ! 

In light or in shade, 'tis a spot too sublime 

To be "trick'd out" in prose, or depictur'd in 

rhyme ; 
And Painting, however effective heac tints. 
Would imitate vainly what nature imprints 
On the trees and the brambles, that gracefully line 
The rocky ascents of this umbrageous Chine ! 

Looking up from the beach, you've a soul-stirring 

sight. 
The earth all in shadow, the trees all in light ; 
And truth must acknowledge, there's nothing 

more rare 
On the vine-tinted Khine, be it ever so fair. 
Than the charming details and stupendous design 
Of this lofty, imposing, and fanciful Chine! 

Who can gaze on its dreary and desolate side. 
Overhanging the path, whence we gaze on the 
tide^ 
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The path that conducts us towards the ascent 
From which the cascade makes its rapid descent — 
Nor shudder at what his rapt vision surveys 
Amidst the effulgence of midsummer days ! 

Whether viewed when the morning's first blushes 

appear. 
And April gives strength to the infantine year, 
Or seen underneath the broad light of the sun, 
When ev'ning exults in the course he has run. 
This beautiful Chine's as unique in its charms. 
As its rocks are creative of pleasing alarms. 

There's a grandeur about it'that fills one with dread. 
As we gaze on the firagments that nod overhead, 
And yet there is nought, when the moon's at her 

height. 
More fashion'd to fill us with speechless delight. 
Than the shadows above where the leaves whisper 

round. 
And the stream ripples on with its musical sound! 

I've linger'd within its delicious retreats 
When ev'ning was filling the air with its sweets. 
And the murmuring sound of the moon-lighted 
sea 



Was join'd by the hum of the home-veering bee^ 
But I own something more than the redolent 

air^ 
Or those fanciful sounds kept me wandering there ! 

When the world was at rest, and the atmosphere 

bright 
With the stars that were studding the blue vault 

of night. 
And the indolent breeze, as it courted the 

Hmes, 
Occasion'd the sweetest of musical chimes. 
How oft have I gaz'd on the moon-lighted skies. 
And then on a pair of affectionate eyes ! 

There 's pleasure in roaming, when all is at rest. 
Thro' the woods with the creature we're apt to love 

best. 
In talking with hety 'neath the light of the moon. 
On the beach that is dried by the warm breath of 

Jime: 
These pleasures, however, 'tis hard to combine. 
Except in the paths of this beautiful Chine. 

Yet nothing can render your joy so complete. 
As the presence of Virtue in such a retreat : 



You may breathe the fresh air of the munnuring 

sea^ 
You may gaze on the brightest of moons that 

can be^ 
But if virtue don't crimson the smiles of the fair. 
You'll never discern there's a paradise there ! 

But who shall discover the causes that made 
This rich combination of simshine and shade ! 
Or who comprehend what the motive could be 
For forming the masses of matter we see, 
(All clearly exhibiting taste and design) 
In the heights and the depths of this perilous 
Chine? 

Those causes are hidden — and all that we know 
Of the proud rocks above us — the fragments below. 
The waterfall's stream stealing down to the beach. 
Thro' roots, and o'er pebbles, that audibly preach. 
Is this — that, wherever our feet may have trod. 
We witness the works of an unerring God ! 



SHANKLIX VILLAGE. 



On leanng Luccombe, and pursuing the road towards Shanklin, 
a view of majestic beauty presents itself; which, however, to 
be enjoyed, should be witnessed from the summit of the Down, 
round the side of which the road winds. On the one hand is 
Been the magnificent Bay of Sandown, with the sea rolling in 
agitated grandeur on the pebbly beach — on the other the dis* 
tant beauties towards the Undereliff. Looking in another 
direction, we discern the coast of Sussex, as far as the White 
Cliffs of Brighton and Beachy Head — ^the high land of Hamp- 
shire, with Portsdown Hill and Nelson's Pillar — whilst the 
more elevated inland ridges stretch across the Island as far as 
the eyfe can reach. The Church and Village are situated below, 
and, in a remoter point, we trace the rich and beautifully — 
cultivated vale of Newchurch, spreading in all its luxuriance, 
and extending with the diversity of hill and dale, interspersed 
with timber, villas, churches, and villages, to Cowes. This 
magnificent view may vie with any in the Island, and forms a 
most striking contrast to the romantic and more awful scenery 
of the Undsrcliff, or the savage grandenr of the rocks, 
downs, &c, forming the western extremity of this beautiful 
country. Descending the hill, we soon arrive at Shanklin. 
Its little church stands on the left of the road, and is properly 
a chapel annexed to the rectory of Bonchurch : it was formerly 
taken out of the parish of Brading, where the inhabitants still 
bury their deceased relatives and friends. The Manor-farm 
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House is a large substantial building, standing near the church, 
and in the village there are several picturesque and pleasant 
residences : many of them are let during the summer months 
to visitors, and the rents are certainly none of the lowest! 
The Hotel, opposite Chine-street, is a comfortable and delight- 
fully-situated house, where the tourist will meet with the 
greatest civility, and the very best of fare, without being sub- 
jected to those extortionate charges, which are too frequently 
made upon persons visiting the Island. To those who may 
take up their residence at Shanklin, or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I should strongly recommend the well-conducted, 
though small, establishment of Mr. Merwood, as suppl3ring 
almost every article they may require : in that individual they 
will find the greatest attention and civility ; and, being con- 
versant with everything connected with the place, he will be 
found fruitful in all that sort of information, of which strangers 
generally stand so much in need. 



" There is not a prettier village, I trow. 

Than this, 'neath the light of the cherishing sun- 
Through all the four quarters of earth you may go. 
But still you will find it exceeded by none/' 



Delightful Shanklin ! never do I think 
Of thy green lanes, or meadows still more green, 
Without enjoyment— never turn my eyes 
To thy sublime and animating shores. 
Thy proudly rolling sea, stupendous cliffs. 
Umbrageous Chine, and all the hallow'd nooks 
Beneath thy green and far-extending Downs, 
Without that elasticity of soul 
Which springs from adoration ! 
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When I left 
The noisy, hot, and densely-crowded town. 
Its knaves and fools, its sycophants and mimes. 
Its wretched harlots, scheming charlatans. 
With all their cant, duplicity, and trick. 
And came hy rail, and steam, and jaunting car. 
To thy more pleasant and sequester'd scenes, 
I seem'd like one transported from a world 
Of toil and trouble, misery and care. 
To realms of indescribable repose. 
Where nature triumph'd in her mightiest forms. 
And laugh'd at art's contemptible designs ! 

'Twas ev'ning when I sought thee— such an eve. 

So fuU of lustre, and withal so calm. 

As made me fancy Heav'n itself could yield 

No purer situation : from the trees 

The golden splendour of the setting sun 

Was fading fast — the fondly- wooing air 

Scarce stir'd the foliage of the loftiest elms — 

Labour was resting at its cottage gate — 

The boys and girls were atHheir ev'ning games. 

Some in the lanes, and others in the street, 

All gloriously forgetful of their homes. 

And bringing back a picture to the mind, 

That made me think of Auburn and of Goldsmith : 
Q 
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In the more lonely, unfrequented nooks^ 

The feeble crones were chatting at their doors, 

Some of their rheums, of God's protection some. 

Others of crops, and those more deeply read. 

Of Whigs and Tories, Wellington and Peel, 

Whilst the sole music that surpris'd the ear 

Was the wild hum of home-returning bee. 

Or the late song of the secluded mearl. 

This, said I to myself, is pleasure — what are all 

The pomp and pride, extravagance and show, 

The proud man's rule, the monarch's tinsel throne. 

The adulations of the courtier crowd — 

What all that Wealth can boast of— Glory 

give, 
Compar'd with that serenity of mind 
Which scenes like these must strengthen and 

increase ! 

In such a serious and reflective mood. 
Through scented lanes and flow'r-enamell'd glades, 
I saunter'd on : no noise assail'd me there, 
• No vulgar shouts there fell upon the ear — 
I The very himi of London's crowded streets 
; Could there be heard no more — ^nor could the eye 
\ Be tortur'd by the ever- changing traits 
j Of that vast tide of animated pow'r. 
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Which runs through all its avenues and squares. 
And never wholly ceases its career. 
There was a something twitching of me then. 
That made me pause — ^I felt there was a charm 
In ev'rything about me — a moral light 
Shining thro' all the still and shadowy trees. 
And such an intellectual repast 
In ev'ry feature of the sylvan scene, 
^ That, when I thought upon the things I'd left. 
The roaring city and its heUish knaves, 
I thank'd the gods for their distinguish'd care. 
Here, said I, as I gaz'd upon the hills. 
One may be happy — ^here we may reflect. 
And, spuming all the miserable aimsv 
Of proud ambition, all the fleeting forms 
Whereby our minds so oft are led astray — 
All the fair dreams of riches and renown. 
Search our 4vilte hearts, correct their selfish 

thoughts. 
And learn to be consistent for the future ! 

Night came, at last, and with her came the moon, 

Making the pause more holy — although late, 

I sought the Beach, where not a soul remain'd. 

And Fashion's voice no more was audible : 

So much the better, said I — 'tis a boon 
q2 
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Of Heay'n's bestowing, thus to be at rest^ 
With nought around me but the boTindless sea^ 
The tall, proud cliflfe, and those delightful Downs 
That seem as awful as the God that made them i 
If this be loneliness, it is a state 
Beyond all others sweet, at least to me. 
To me, whom noise and riot never charm'd. 
And nothing pleases like the face of nature : 
There is a secret pleasure in the calm 
Of such an hour — a something that exalts 
And purifies the mind — that lifts it up 
Above its mortal tenement, and makes 
This earth and all its evanescent joys 
But secondary matters : when I hear 
The murm'ring waves of the scarce ruffled sea, 
Stealing so gently o'er the sandy beach. 
That silence almost questions their approach. 
My soul becomes enraptur'd — ^when I view 
The moonbeams sleeping on the voiceless deep. 
And thence look upward to the countless stars, 
Those larger globes than our's — or when I think 
That half the world, so lately up and stirring, 
lies lock'd in sleep, the monarch on her bed 
Of silk and eider-down, deaf to the shouts 
Of parasites and fools — the beggar stretch'd. 
With scarce a blanket, on his couch of straw. 



Dreaming of death ; and that t^e brilliant sun 
I lately worshiped charms another race^ 
And calls them up to labour and submission — 
When I, in such a solitude as this. 
Reflect on man's ingratitude and craft. 
And then reyert to these sublimer scenes. 
My soul becomes excited : — ^but, alas ! 
When reason tells me neither time nor tide. 
Nor all the arts of chemistry can save 
My body from destruction, what remains 
To cheer the drooping spirit ? 

'Twas in thee. 
Delightful Shanklin ! that I found a balm 
For such misgivings — ^found the living proof 
Of that hereafter fools alone can doubt. 
And felt that proud conviction which allays 
The qualms and fears Philosophy excites. 

Look at the cliffs that, towering to the skies. 
Strike us with awe, and make us feel asham'd 
Of man's presumption — contemplate the sea. 
Or in its calmer moments, or in those 
Of its rebellion — gaze on yonder Downs, 
Covered with verdure, whose aspiring heads 
Break through the clouds to greet the morning 
sun — 



Or walk along the solitary lanes. 
And ask if He who made these 'meaner things/ 
Could fashion man, without some higher aim 
Than his annihilation ! 

Foolish thought ! 
There is a something in us that denies 
The flagrant proposition, that impugns 
The foul belief, and never have I felt 
That something stronger than amidst diy groves. 
Umbrageous Shanklin ! 

Shroud me, then, ye trees. 
Ye solemn elms, and Heav'n-ascending pines ! 
Wrap me within your impoUuted shades. 
Far from the noisy town, from bus'ness far. 
And let me, unmolested and unseen. 
In your sole hearing, testify my faith, 
i And spurn the creeds Philosophy puts forth ! 

Oh ! may I never to these haunts return. 

Unmindful of the past, nor look on those 

Stupendous cliffs, nor yon dark-rolling sea. 

Without reflecting that the bliss I felt 

In the belief of an eternal life. 

Was first consolidated and confirmed 

By what I witness'd on the shores of Shanklin! 



ARRETON CHURCH, AND THE GRAVE 
OF "THE DAIRYMAN'S DAUGHTER." 



The pleasant village of Arreton is about four miles from New- 
port, and consists of what has been strangely termed " one long 
straggling street/' A stone in the churchyard, erected in 1822, 
by subscription, marks the spot in which repose the remains of 
a very humble, but pious individual, whose history has been 
published and extensively circulated, under the title of " The 
Dairyman's Daughter." With so much interest has the pen of 
the Reversnd Legh Richmond invested the subject, that the 
cottage in which Elizabeth Wallbridob resided, about a 
mile-and-a-half from the church, in the small village of Branston, 
has become an object of curiosity, and is annually visited by 
many hundreds. 

The following lines, in commemoration of the virtues and 
piety of the above named young woman, from the elegant pen 
of her biographer, are nearly obliterated from the stone erected 
in 1822, and it is no small disgrace to the wealthy families in 
the neighbourhood of Arreton, that such a memorial should be 
so grossly neglected as it is, and her grave exhibit so little of 
that common respect which is generally shewn to the final 
resting places of infinitely less distinguished individuals. 

EPITAPH. 
Stranger ! if e'er by chance or feeling led. 
Upon this hallow'd turf thy footsteps tread. 
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Turn from the contemplation of the sod. 
And think of Hb& whose spirit rests with Ood. I 

Lowly her lot on earth, but Hb, who bore i 

Tidings of grace and blessings to the poor, ' 

Gave her his truth and faithfulness to prove, 
The choicest treasures of his boundless love — 
(Faith that dispelled affliction's darkest gloom- 
Hope that could cheer the passage to the tomb— 
Peace that not hell's dark legions could destroy— 
And Love that fill'd the soul with heavenly joy). 
Death of its sting disarmed, she knew no fear, 
But tasted heav'n e'en whilst she linger'd here: 
O, happy saint ! may we like thee be bless'd, 
In life be fiBiithful, and in death find rest ! 

One would naturally suppose that had the wealthy inhabitants 
of Arreton and its neighbourhood possessed any taste for the 
beauties of poetry, or veneration for virtue and religion, they 
would long ago have distinguished the grave of Elizabetb 
Wallbbidgb, by some '< monuiiiental evidence" of a less 
perishable character than that which at present marks the 
resting place of her hallowed remains. 



Wb went to the grave where Elizabeth lies. 

And as quiet a spot we saw. 
As ever attracted a stranger's eyes. 

Or kindled a stranger's awe: 
Its turf was as green as the day was fair. 

Yet Time had defac'd its stone. 
And but for the children lingering there. 

It might have been pass'd unknown ! 
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The yomikers had gather'd around the spot^ 

To tell us the little they knew. 
And we found, notwithstanding their humble lot. 

Their several tales were true : 
There was not a smile on their youthful traits. 

In their manners no indecOrum, 
And we could but admire their innocent gaze. 

As we, list'ning, stood before 'em ! 

" She was," said the least of the younker band, 

*' A pious and virtuous maid, 
^^ Sut she's gone to a brighter and better land, 

'' Where troubles are soon allay'd :" 
'^ Her soul," said another, " in yonder skies 

'^ Is freed from all earthly care, 
*' And the form that below us so lowly Ues, 

" Win join it in glory there ! " 

'^ She was," said a third, "for a world like this 

'' Too moral and far too chaste, 
" But now she revels in endless bliss, 

*' By the arms of the Lord embraced ! 
'' No sorrow can now on her peace intrude, 

'' But there, as an angel bright, 
*' Bemote from the guilt that her soul eschew'd, 

" She gladdens her Maker's sight !" 
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" Then let us," and here their voices rose 

In praise of the village maid, 
" Still honour the earth where her relics repose, 

" And her memory never can fade : 
" And may we endeavour, in weal or woe, 

" To walk in the paths she trod, 
^' And thus, by our living example, shew 

" Our faith in the word of God ! " 

This scene was sufficient to shew die worth 

Of a pious and virtuous life, 
And render us sick of the pomps of earth. 

And the gains oi its feverish strife : 
We then to the little historians gave 

The mite that we had to bestow. 
And quitted The Dairyman's Daughter's grave. 

With a tear for the One below ! 



SAINT LAWRENCE, ITS CHURCH, AND 
WELL— UNDERCLIFF. 



''The Tillage of Saint Lawbencb is a continuation of the 
romantic beauties adorning Steephill. The church is almost 
unique with regard to size, being, with one exception, the 
smallest edifice of its kind in Great Britain, Its dimensions are 
—length, twenty feet; width, twelve feet; height, to the eaves, 
six feet : but it should be remarked that the ground, externally, 
is somewhat raised around the building. The smallness of the 
structure is, perhaps, one of the chief evidences of its antiquity ; 
and it is far from improbable that the walls, in great part, are of 
a much more recent date. Within, at the east end, is a trans- 
parency of the Resurrection of Christ, in a stained glass frame. 
This picture is of recent introduction, and certainly of no great 
value or attraction. The burial ground is an object of universal 
admiration, having all the features of repose and solemnity 
consistent with such a receptacle : here, indeed, the worldling 
becomes tamed, by the very tranquillity of the situation, and 
begins to reflect upon things that had never before entered his 
imagination, or restrained his lawless impetuosity.'' 



Saint Lawrence ! I have walk'd some miles. 
Through groves of beech and birch. 
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Neglecting more stupendous pUes^ 

To view thy little church : 
And, having found thy temple out. 

Permit me to commend 
The simple air that reigns about 
Its hallow'd ground, where fear and doubt 

Unquestionably end ! 
That ground is, p'rhaps, as sweet a spot 

As any bard could find 
Devoted to the common lot. 

Or fate of all mankind — 
It is so peaceful, so retir'd — 

So free from pomp and strife. 
That reason here becomes inspir'd. 
And finds the proof, so long desir'd. 

Of an eternal life ! 
And here when ev'ry storm is pass'd 

We all are forc'd to weather. 
The prince and slave, alike, at last. 

In peace may sleep together ! 

Whatever might have been their lot 

Who here are lowly laid. 
They 're neither slighted nor forgot^ 

Now nature's debt is paid ; 
Their forms, since first consign'd to earth. 
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Have undisturb'd remain'd^ 
And at the hands of wealth and worth 

Increasing honour gain'd : 
No skull offensive to the eye 

Unshrouded here is seen — 
No grossness^ no outrageous he. 

As impious as 'tis mean^ 
Offends the wise^ insults the just^ 
Or fills the stranger with disgust ; 
But all is simple^ plain^ and neat^ 

So charming^ and so stilly 
It might be deem'd The Last Retbeat 

From ev'ry wobldly ill ! 
The haimt where Hope, firom anguish free. 
Shakes hands with Immobtality! 

Saint Lawrence 1 since these feet of mine 
May never more this way incline. 

Where endless verdure reigns. 
The muse would fain a garland twine 
Around that unassuming shrine 

Where Pity still detains 
The stranger, as he saimters round. 

To tell, in tones of grief. 
How they, alas! were wrecked and drown'd 

Upon the neighb'ring reef. 
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Who, now released from all their woes. 
Within that sacred shrine repose ! 

But though she ne'er again may see 

This green retreat of thine. 
Where death seems life, and life to he 

Preserved in ev'ry shrine — 
Although ten thousand ills beset 

The paths that she may tread. 
Amidst them all she'll not forget 

This temple of the dead ! 
For 'tis a place where Love might learn 

To regulate his fires. 
And Wisdom resolutely spurn 

What Sophistry admires — 
Where proud Ambition might discern 

The folly of its schemes. 
And Blasphemy, at ev'ry turn. 

Repudiate its dreams — 
Where, 'neath the blue, unclouded roof 

Of nature's boundless skies^ 
We clearly trace the living proof 

Of One that never dies — 
Of Him who, watchful over all,. 

In ev'rything presides — 
Decrees alike the rise and fall 
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Of states, as well as tides — 
Who warms ten thousand larger spheres 

Than this wherein we dwell. 
Awards us hope, allays our fears. 
And calmly hears our scoffs and sneers 

At Priestcraft's fabled hell ! 

Adieu 1 adieu ! thou lovely Saint ! 

Whom words can ne'er define — 
Whose beauties Art can never paint. 
Nor muse describe, at least no faint. 

Enfeebled one like mine ! 
Would those to whom the miUion flock. 

But strive to copy thee. 
Their bad example would not shock 
Our faith, nor desecrate the rock 

That lifts us to Eternity ! 



THE WELL. 

Here let us pause, and, underneath the shade 
That summer's hand so cunningly has made. 
Enjoy this lucid Spring, from whose pure lips 
The weary hind refreshing nectar sips : 
What sweeter bev'rage need a mortal taste 
Than here seems running endlessly to waste — 
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"What brighter draughts can thirsty souls desire. 
Than those which here e'en Bacchus would admire ! 
Sit down and watch the waters as they flow. 
And lose themselves within the grounds below — - 
Sit down and watch them — 'twill relieve the heat 
That hovers round this hermit-like retreat — 
Sit down, I say, and thoughtfully review 
A scene as lovely as its traits, though few. 
Are cheerful and unique — and first the stream 
Making the self-same music that we dream 
Is floating round us, when the buoyant mind 
In haunts Elysian rambles unconfin'd — 
Next the delicious verdure and the gold 
Of those laburnums, whose warm arms enfold 
This peaceful station — then the graceAil air 
Themselves and all their green companions wear — 
And, although last not least of its delights. 
The winding road that wantonly invites 
Our footsteps onward, 'till the scorching sun 
Breaks out upon us, and we wisely shun 
All further progress, hurrying back to dwell 
Once more beside this cool, refreshing Well, 
Whence reason sees its waters steal away. 
And, like our years, abandon us for aye I 
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CONCLUSION. 



There is a word that chills the heart — 

That darkens all its hrightest dreams — 
'Tis utter'd when from those we part. 

Whom Friendship trusts, a"nd Love esteems : 
That word has still the same effect. 

In whatsoever clime we dwell — 
And bUss is never sooner check'd 

Than by that fatal word — Farewell ! 
Yet I must say that word, at last. 

And bid adieu to ev'ry spot. 
Where many a pleasant hour was pass'd. 

And ev'ry earthly care forgot. 
And back to London's streets repair. 
To meet with cant and treachery there! 
The shores where I have loiter'd long. 

Will often in my dreams appear. 
Those mental dreams which, bright and strong. 

Possess me when the summer's near; 



The hills on which I used to stray 

Will long remain in memory's sight. 
And call to life, when far away. 

The traits of many a past delight : 
And I shall view the placid sea, 

niumin'd by the cloudless sun. 
As though it were ordain'd to be 

The mirror of Th' Almighty One — 
And I shall hear the murm'ring swell 

Of that vast world with rapture's thrill. 
And fondly long once more to dwell 

Beneath St. Cath'kinb's lofty hill — 
And I shall say, would Fortune there 

But bless me with a simple cot, 
I'd spend life's little remnant there. 

Nor wish for any happier lot : 
For where could mortal hope to find 

A healthier site, or one more £ree 
From all those cares that jGret the mind. 

Than 'neath its proud acclivity — 
Or where, indeed, could Fancy fiU 

Her loom with lovelier scenes than smile 
Around the most stupendous Hill 

Of Albion's most romantic Isle ! 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



SUNSET. 
The sun went down in splendour, and the waves 

Of the magnificent Atlantic roU'd 

Like Etna's lava streams, or molten gold 
From fiery furnace bursting : — e'en the caves 
Of Neptune's blooming handmaids, and the graves 

Beneath the waters, glistened ! — to behold 

That overwhelming blaze, which render'd cold 
The mightiest conflagration^ struck the slaves 
Of Unbelief with terror, and convinc'd 

The fools that had tum'd traitors to their God, 
That his omnipotence was there evinc'd. 

If not upon the green earth they had trod : 
Until, asham'd of their vain minds, they fell 

Prostrate before the terrors of his might. 

And, hiding their pale faces from the light 

Of that vast vision, with a dreadful yell, 

Implor'd the mercy of that God, their pride 

So long had mock'd and vauntingly denied ! 
R 2 
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DAVYTH AP GWILYM 

" Was a celebrated Welsh Bard of the fourteenth century, and, 
as the tale runs, paid his addresses to no fewer than twenty- 
four damsels at the same time. Having an inclination to divert 
himself at their expense, he made an appointment with each, 
unknown to the rest, to meet him under a certain tree, at a 
specific hour, fixing the same time for all. Our poet himself 
took care to be on the spot before the period of meeting ; and, 
having ascended the tree, had the satisfaction of finding, that 
not one of his faithful inamoratas failed in her engagement. 
When they were all assembled, feelings of inquisitive wonder 
took the place of gentier emotions, to which, it is probable, 
they had before yielded : and when, at length, the stratagem, of 
which they had been the dupes, became known, the only sen' 
timent that inspired the group, was that of indignant vengeance 
against the unfortunate bard, which they failed not to vent in 
reproaches long and loud. The author of the plot, who, from 
his ambuscade above, had perceived the gathering storm, had 
recourse to his muse for an expedient to allay it, or, at least, to 
divert its fury from the object to which it was at first directed. 
Emerging partially from the foliage, in which he had been 
enveloped, he replied to the menaces of the disappointed fair 
ones — which even extended to his life — in an extemporary 
stanza, of which the following translation will convey some 
idea : — 

Oh, let the fair and gentle One ! 
Who oftest by the summer sun, 
To meet me in these shade was won — 
Let her strike first, and she will find. 
The poet to his fate resigned ! 

The efiect was such as Dayyth had, perhaps, anticipated. 
Taunts and recriminations were bandied about by the ex- 
asperated assembly, who forgot their common resentment 
against the bard, in this new cause for commotion. The 
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tradition adds, that the contriyer of the stratagem had the good 
fortune to escape unmolested in the confusion of the conflict, 
being thus indebted to his muse for his protection from a 
catastrophe of rather a disagreeable nature/' 



Translation of a Welsh poem, by Davtth ap Gwiltm, wherein 
the Bard asserts that his rivali Eithio (nicknamed Thb 
Hunchback), has tainted and destroyed the beauty of his 
mistress (Mokvttb) by his breath. 

I must renounce the nymph at last^ 

Whose traits in beauty's mould were cast. 

And, by their unaffected air. 

Excited wonder everywhere. 

So much with grief my soul's oppress'd. 

So much by her mishap depress'd. 

That all my spirit seems to be 

Subdued by this adversity. 

The world won't think me wrong to slight 

The maid I woo'd and won at night. 

And, in the birch grove, wedded (though 

My lingering passion thinks not so) 

If in her form no more I trace 

Her wonted beauty, meekness, grace. 

And all my hopes of bliss are cross'd 

By features wreck'd and sweetness lost ! 

The purity of her fair skin 

Is tainted to the flesh within : 
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The fumes of Eithig's mouth have wrought 
Such havoc witli her charms^ that nought 
Of heaven or earth can e'er repair 
The ruin that's apparent there I 

The marble domes of loftiest height 
Grow tamish'd by the lamp's foul lights 
In spite of all our aims to foil 
The vapour of its heated oil : 
The costliest mantle ever made 
Of doth of goldj or rich brocade^ 
Is robbed by summer's scorching rays^ 
Of all the brightness it displays, 
If suffer'd underneath their power 
To lie expos'd from hour to hour : 
The very sun himself grows dim. 
If fogs prevail 'twixt earth and him. 
And all the light his beams dispense 
Loses its wonted influence : 
Even the hardest rocks^ in time, 
Criunble beneath too hot a clime. 
And adamant itself gives way 
Beneath the lightning's blasting sway. 
No wonder, then^ that breath so rank 

As Eithig's should my Mokvyth taint. 
Who, than th^ lily on yon bank. 
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Was sweeter^ till that seeming saint 
Breathed on her pure and spotless mouth 
The deadliest poison of the South 1 

When in her maidenhood she shone 
The brightest nymph my eyes had known^ 
My power within her father's hall 

Created hopes that I might be^ 
In proper time^ possessed of all 

Her beauty and viginity : 
But this inheritance, alas ! 
Is void by what has come to pass, 
For that disgusting wretch, my foe, 
Has bUghted her attractions so. 
That savage, heartless, demon thing. 

Has so corrupted Morvyth's charms. 
That I could ne'er with rapture fling 

Myself into her withered arms ! 
But though the poison of his breath 
Hath made her like some shape of death. 
Still will that wreck of beauty claim 
My heart's warm worship just the same ; 
For how can I forget the maid 

That shunn'd the wealthiest, whilst to me 
The most endearing things wexie said. 

Where none, except the birds, could see 
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Our fond caresses ! — ^how can / 

Forget that bosom^ pure as snow. 
Where I so oft was wont to lie. 

And she detained me, yes or no ! 
Oh, God ! preserve her yet from all 

The horrors of imtimely death ; 
Without thy succour she must fall 

Beneath th' envenom'd wretch's breath ; 
For how can one so pure, so fair. 
Exist near such polluted air ? 
As well might hell be said to be 
The temple of the Deity ! 



TO THE MEMORY 

Of Mes. Mabt BABBVRt of Islington, who died the 18th of 
November, 1842. 



We do not, Mary I deeply grieve 
Because thou'rt on a happier shore — 

It is because we now perceive 
Thou can'st delight us here no more — 

It is because the voice that gave 
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Our eaxs such pleasure now is mute — 
SecauLse we find the ruthless grave 

Indiffrent to our warmest suit. 
Although thou'rt in a lovelier clime^ 

Surrounded with unclouded bliss. 
We can't forget how many a time 

Thou mad'st a " minor heav'n " of this — 
We can't forget thou wert the source 

Of pleasure unalloy'd with pain. 
And all that wisdom-jGraught discourse 

We never shall enjoy again — 
That mental interchange which made 

All worldly troubles light as air, 
And scatter'd simshine o'er the shade 

That sorrow never fails to wear : 
Oh ! may we never linger here. 

Nor from this lowly grave depart. 
Unmindful that no " conscious fear " 

Could shake thy heav'n-directed heart — 
Unmindful that, in joy or grief. 

Thine eyes were fix'd on Him alone. 
Who, well assur'd of thy belief. 

At last, receiv'd thee as his own! 
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ON THE DEATH OF MY DOG. 



Thou art gone, my dear Dog ! where we all must go. 

To the cold and gloomy earth. 
Whatever hath been our weal or woe. 

Our villainy or worth ; 
Thou art gone to that dark and dreary spot 

Where the slave and the prince must lie. 
There to slumber and rot, and, at last, be forgot. 

Though none can explain — for why ? 
But of Thee I can say what I cannot repeat 

Of those, who so much pretend — 
I never have met, nor ever shall meet 

With half so sincere a friend ! 



SONNET, 

On the Earl ov Yakborouoh's Mirine Villa, written on the 
Heights above St. Lawrence, Underdiff. 



Thou sunny, green, and erer-tranqiiil spot ! 

How have I gaz'd upon thy rosy bow'rs. 
Where all terrestrial troubles seem forgot> 

And pleasure waits upon the smiling hours- 
How have I gaz'd, and fondly vdsh'd that fate 

Had domicil'd me near thy sylvan charms^ 
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Far from the Wen I so sincerely hate- 
Its cant and craft, its murders and alarms, — 

Far from its courts and counsel, Imaves and fools. 
Its wary cheats of ev'ry sort and size. 

Its institutions, colleges, and schools — 
So that on Nature I might feast my eyes, 

[Reflect on her sublimity, and dream 

Of lovelier things than railroads, gas, and steam ! 



EASTER. 



Lives there a bard that does not hail 

The earliest Festal of the year. 
When sunny meads and skies prevail. 

And peeping flowers and buds appear, — 
When Labour's swarthy sons desert 

Their filthy courts and smokey streets. 
To play at rounds y* or re-exert 

Their strength in more gymnastic feats ? 
Is there a heart, by fortune bless'd. 

That does not feel rejoic'd to see 
The poor, in all their finery dress'd. 

Go forth, with imdissembl'd glee. 
To where the breezes yield them health, 

* A game of modern times. 
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The fields a respite from their woes. 
Or where they gain, as if by stealth, 
A taste of unalloy'd repose ? 

In groups of four, and five, and six. 

With children lagging far behind. 
Indulging all the harmless tricks 

That mark the lowly infant mind. 
You see the labouring classes bend 

Their way to every rural spot. 
Where Industry may meet a friend. 

And find its sorrows all forgot : | 

With shout and song they move along, ' 

And, freed from Labour's galling tether^ : 

Exult and joke, yet curse the yoke | 

That binds despair and toil together. ' 

But, ah ! they little think how soon 

Themselves might ease the load they bear. 
Within the arms of Plenty swoon, I 

And dream of endless pleasure there ! 



And yet, if all their joys and woes 
Were fairly balanc'd, we should find 

The first are greater far than those 
Fossess'd by many a cultur'd mind,— 

The second less, in ev'ry sense. 
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Than what the opulent endure ^ 
Who purchase pleasure at th' expense 

Of all that's rational and pure ! 
A little care, when health and strength 

Give vigour to their limbs, would yield 
In age those comforts, which, at length. 

Become the body's strongest shield ! 
But he who on the world relies 

For solace, when his strength decays. 
Will waste his breath in useless sighs. 

And curse his idly-squander'd days. 

And yet when Spring adorns the trees 

And hedges with her buds and flowers, 
I love to see the poor at ease. 

In Recreation's sunny bowers ; 
To see, where jollity abounds. 

And Slavery's fetters cease to gall. 
Their limbs relax'd by noisy rounds, 

Or less-exciting bat and ball : 
Though these are sports that Fashion shuns 

As vulgar, yet they serve to cheer 
The hearts of Labour's swarthy sons. 

And make their misery less severe ; 
Their very noise, though rude to ears 

Accustom'd to " delightful measures," 
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Hath music in it^ that endears^ 

The mind to these suburban pleasures. 

How many now^ on Primrose Hill^ 

Are basking in the sunny air^ 
Or taking at the Farm* their fill 

Of heavy y free from every care ? 
How many, strolling o'er the grass. 

In all the glow of conscious might. 
Are venting on the upper class 

Their magazines of frothy spite 1 
Yet all are bent on merriment. 

And, in the sun-lit meadows, see 
A short relief from all the grief 

That clouds the brow of Industry. 
Ah ! thoughtless race ! if ye would learn 

That prudence ye so much despise. 
Ye need not long for comforts yearn. 

Nor curse your inauspicious skies ! 

But I would scorn, at Easter time. 
To check the rural bUss ye seek. 

By charging many a venial crime 
On men so strong ^ and yet so weak : 

Enjoy, at least, the present hour, 

^ Chalk Farm tea-gardens, at the foot of Pxinurose-hiR. 
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And^ spite of what the great ones say^ 
Do all that lies withiu your power 

To keep Ennui and Caee at bay. 
I love to see your dusky brows 

Lit up by recreation's smile^ 
Your children romp^ your wives carouse 

In scenes that scarcely can defile : 
And may hell's scathing wrath befall 

His hearty and all its raptures blight^ 
Who dares^ by any tyrant-thrall. 

To EOB you OF A Briton's kight ! 



A TEAR FOE LOUISA. 



Thou art habited now in the garments of death. 

And earth in its grasp hath bound thee. 
Thy musical accents are mute, and the breath 

Of corruption is stealing round thee ! 
I never reflect on thy delicate traits — 

Thine eyes and their tender revealings. 
Without turning back with disgust to the days 

When I saw thee consum'd by thy feelings ! 
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But, oh ! if such beauty, so slighted, from heaven 

Can claim retribution, as doubtless, it can. 
The guilt of thy husband will not be forgiven. 

Although it may baffle the vengeance of man : 
There's a time that shall bring many tortures to 
scourge him. 

In spite of the heartless demeanour he shews — 
And though from his victim the billows may urge 
him. 

His conscience will haunt him wherever he goes ! 

I never shall visit this grave, now neglected. 
Nor think of the charms it has cruelly rifled. 

Without turning back to the days when, dejected, 
I saw thee the victim of pangs that were stifled! 

Without venting many a curse on his head. 
Who left thee to pine, whilst he revell'd in glee — 

Who wrong'd thee whilst living, and, when thou 
wert dead, 

Convinc'd m at once what a wretch he could be ! 
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THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON, 

Under the command of the Right Honoubablx thb 
.Eabl of Yabborough. 



Boast not of the fields we have won^ 

The glory we there have acquir'd. 
The feats that our soldiers have done> 

Although by the million admir'd — 
Those fields might undoubtedly claim 

A warm panegyric from me. 
But, England ! if wealth be thy aim, 

I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

Fine troops in their " gorgeous array," 

And mounted on proud " barbed steeds," 
Are things that, I'll venture to say. 

No right-thinking Englishman heeds : 
^Tis all very pleasant to prate 

Of being from slavery free. 
But, England ! if thou wouldst be great, 

I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

Thy foes, my dear coimtry ! are strong. 
Ambitious, rebellious, and shrewd. 

And may, peradventure, ere long. 
Thy vigilant spirit elude : 
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They hate thee for curbing their sway. 
For making their myrmidons flee — 

Then, if thou wouldst keep thenr at bay, 
I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

Be, therefore, the friend of the school 

Distinguish'd by Yarborough's name. 
For that serves to strengthen thy rule. 

And add to thy maritime fame : 
Fine soldiers are baubles for kings 

To play with ; but, if thou woiddst be 
Surrounded by more useful things, 

I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

'Twas there we first gather'd renown — 

'Twas there we extended our fame — 
And, but for its tenure^ the Ckown 

Would long since have been a mere name I 
'Tis that foils our enemies' spite. 

However terrific it be—* 
And, therefore, to baffle their might, 

I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

What nursery then can compare 

With that to which Felhah belongs — 
What heroes may still be rear'd there. 
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To match with our Nelsons and Strachans: 
'Twas men of their valour that gave 

Such greatness, my country ! to thee — 
And, if thou wouldst not be a slave, 

I'd have thee look well to the sea ! 

How many fine spirits adorn 

The squadron that Ta&boeough leads — 
How many that yet are unborn 

Will there learn what gallantry needs ! 
There, form'd to make insolence quail. 

New Duncans and Nelsons shall be. 
Hence, England ! if thou wouldst prevail, 

I*d have thee look well to the sea ! 

That gave us the strength we possess — 

Without it we quickly must fisdl — 
Our soldiers have had some success. 

But tars are the men after all ! 
Encourage then Yarborough's fleet. 

Though slight in its structure it be. 
For that will do much that is meet 

To keep thee the Queen of the Sea ! 



s 2 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH BELLS. 

The Buppoied efiiision of a modem Poeteis. 



There's a voice in the peal of the village church- 
bells^ 
That discourses of times and delights that are 
past^ 
When the lone^ quiet woods and their moss 
cover'd cells 
Were the haunts where my soul grew enamour'd 
at last — 
Enamour'd of nature^ her clouds and her skies^ 
Her mountains^ that glisten'd like spars in the 
sun^ 
Her trees and her flowers, her meads and her 
bowers. 
Her brooks, that appear'd thro' Elysium to run. 
And nothing in musical science excels 
The murmur that lurks in those village church- 
bells. 

There are beautiful tones in the song of the thrush. 
When at ev'ning it breaks firom the tranquil- 

liz'd wood. 
And the zephyrs are whisp'ring, as though they 

would hush 
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Ev'ry voice that might shorten her musical 
mood; 
There's a charm in the strains of a Gbisi, I own^ 
That seems more to savour of heaven than earthy 
But her pathos and skilly her cadenza and trill. 
Though unmatch'd for expressing or sorrow, or 
mirth. 
Will never ecUpse, notwithstanding their spells. 
The far-echoed soimd of the village church-bells. 

There's a soul-cheering tone in the murmuring 
brook. 

As it winds o'er the roots of the sycamore trees — 
There's a pleasure in stealing to some quiet nook. 

And hearing the himi of the home-veering bees, — 
But though they recall to the mind many things 

That bear the impression of beauty and truth — 
Many moments of bUss it would frequently miss. 

Were it not for such sweet retrospections of 
youth — 
There's nothing so long on my memory dwells 
As the harmoniz'd peal of the village church-bells. 

How oft, ere my mother grew languid and weak,^ 
And woo'd the support of the warm, sunny air — 
How oft, ere consumption had blighted her cheek. 



And poison'd the bloom once so prevalent there. 
Have I walk'd all alone, by the light of the moon. 
On the serpentine marge of the neighbouring 
stream. 
And dwelt on the tune of some home-plodding 
loon. 
Too blithe and ethereal of sorrow to dream — 
But these never charm'd me along the green-dells, 
like the lingering sound of the village church«bells. 

Since my mother has left me to sigh and to weep. 

To think of the days that can never return — 
Since my feet to her grave will unconsciously 
creep. 
And my arms fondly twine roun^ her cold 
marble urn. 
There's nothing so cheers my disconsolate heart. 

Or falls with so soothing a tone on my ear. 
In nature or art there is nought can impart 

Such bliss, or so speedily check the hot tear, 
(Though fashion may question what sympathy 

tells) 
As the low, plaintive sound of the village church- 
bells. 



THERE IS A GOD. 



Can any ask, ** Is there a QodV* 

If such there be, oh! let them view 
The fields their feet have often trod, 

Impearl'd with nature's balmy dew ; 
The simple daisy lurking there. 

Amidst the brightly-waving grass, 
Nurs'd by the sun and bracing air. 

Will solve the question as they pass ; 
And, peeping from the verdant sod. 
Proclaim aloud — there is a Grod ! 

If any proud, conceited toei, 

Should question the Creatcnr's might. 
Let him abandon enror's school. 

And contemplate the starry night. 
In yonder blue expanse he'll find 

Sufficient proofs 'gainst every doubt. 
However learned, or refin'd. 

Or fond of finding wonders out ; 
For every star, like every clod. 
Will tell him that there is a God ! 

Should pert philosophy presume 
To doubt the all-directing Pow'r, 
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That calls to Hfe each bud and bloom. 
And gives its tint to ev'ry flow'r. 

Let that inglorious sophist gaze 
Upon the seasons as they roU^ 

The sun in his meridian blaze^ 

The moon in her more mild control ; 

And^ though no prompt assent he nod. 

They'll make him feel there is a God I 

If none of these can prove the fact. 

To his bedimm'd and darken'd mind. 
Nor from his bloated pride exact 

The gen'ral feeling of mankind. 
Oh ! let him to some mountain run. 

And mark the widely-rolling sea, 
Illumin'd by the setting sun. 

In all its summer brilliancy ; 
And, though he spurn the fools that plod. 
He'll p'rhaps suspect there is a Grod ! 

If not cpnvinc'd, and, still at war 
With reason, his vain heart rebel — 

If neither morning's presence, nor 
The ling'ring ev'ning's last feorewell. 

Can prompt his truant tongue to own 
The great Creator's sov'reign pow'r ; 
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Oh ! let him contemplate alone. 

In yon cathedral's mould'ring tow'r. 
The graves, outstretching many a rod, 
And they will vouch there is a God ! 

But if all these, and many such 

External proofs of God, should fail 
That all-denying soul to touch. 

Or o'er his unbelief prevail. 
Let him in yonder glass survey 

His own erect and stately form. 
And, spite of all the learned say 

Against the proofs that round him swarm. 
His own self-love (nor deem it odd) 
Will then admit, there is a God ! 



TINTERN ABBEY. 



** Tarning our attention down the Wye, the Vaughans of Court 
Field, and of Hunt'i-holme, have deserted their former resi- 
dences, and the ancient &mily of the Gwilyms, in the male line, 
who rerided at the Old Court, in Whitechurch (of which the 
learned John Gwilym, the author of '' A Display of Heraldry," 
and Pursuivant at Arms, was a relation) with many others, have 
left only the remembrance of their virtues to perpetuate their 
names !" 



Thy walls, TiNTEBN Abbey ! were panell'd with oak. 
That seem'd to defy the corruptions of time, 
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Where antlers and bugles were wont to evoke 
Those feelings which chivalry deem'd so sublime ; 

Bright women in nature's voluptuous bloom^ 
Proud spirits whose gaUantry none would dispute^ 

Seem'd once to secure Thee from ills that assume 
An aspect that renders philosophy mute ! 

Not a trace of that oak is remaining in sights 

Not an antler or bugle is there to be seen. 
The women that once were so blooming and bright. 

The knights whose renown seem'd immortally 
green. 
Are vanished! — but whither? that question I leave 

Unanswer'd for those who can prate in the dark. 
But cannot be foolish enough to believe 

Their wreck is like this which around me I mark ! 

When I hear the winds whistle along thy lone 
walls. 

And over those turrets that once rang with glee. 
When I walk through thy dreary and desolate halk. 

Or rather the sites where those halls used to be, 
I feel my blood curdle with something like fear. 

As if I had still to absolve me from crime. 
Till, list'ning, I seem on the breezes to hear 

The voice of an ancestor fam'd for his rh3^e ! 
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How oft, lovely Tintbbn I for lovely thou art. 
Notwithstanding the wreck and destruction 
around thee. 
How oft, lovely Tintekn! I've felt my fond heart 
Mourn over the ruins in which I first found thee I 
When the last ray of ev'ning had gilded the arch 
Of thy banqueting hall, where the mighty have 
revell'd, 
I've sat all alone 'neath the neighbouring larch. 
And mourn'd that such grace to the earth should 
beleveU'd! 

Tve said to myself, as I gaz'd on the wreck. 

What end can Ambition and Glory obtain. 
If Time be permitted thus rudely to check 

The rites that distinguish'd this beautiful fane ! 
For here congregated the wealthy and strong — 

Here beauty and wit were accustom'd to shine ; 
But now not a vestige remains, save in song. 

Of either themselves or their subsequent line ! 

They are gone to their graves, though puissant in 

arms^ 
And cloth'd with the gorgeous appointments of 

pride. 
The worm, too, that revell'd so long on their charms. 
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Has left not a trace where he linger'd and died: 
The old wassail table, where princes have sat. 

Whose lawless supporters acknowledg'd no 
right. 
Has vanished, and none but the newt and the bat 

Are left undisturbed in their glory and might ! 

I linger about thee, lorn Tintebn ! at eve. 

As a lover would linger about some dear spot. 
Where, hid from the world, he was wont to receive 
Those pledges of truth which had brightened his 
lot: 
When the moon's holy light through each aperture 
plays. 
And the low, moaning wind shakes the grass 
on ihy walls, 
'Midst the silence around me, I thoughtfully gaze 
On the fancied delights of thy long-vanish'd 
halls! 

Here once were the loveliest of women beheld, 
And knights for their courage and gallantry 
fam'd. 

Here Davyth ap Gwilym his fellows excell'd. 
In winning the beauties his verse had inflam'd; 

But all are gone down in the spiritless tomb. 



Nor would there a trace of their glory remain^ 
Were it not that they live in the redolent bloom 
Of Davyth ap Gwilym's unperishing strain ! 

TiNTEBN Abbey! farewell — many years cannot roll 

O'er the hand that now ventures to blazon thy 
worth. 
Before it must yield to stem Nature's controul. 

And mingle once more with its primitive earth ; 
Yet the spirit that's burning within me so bright. 

And shortly in yonder elysium may be. 
Shall often descend, in the dead of the night. 

To hold its unearthly communion with thee ! 

Away with such dreaming! — but whilst we behold 

The mightiest of temples that pride can erect. 
Thus levell'd to earth, and, in spite of man's gold. 

Fore-doomed to the grasp of decay and neglect. 
Let us proudly exult in the cherishing thought. 

That, amidst the destruction of all human things. 
The soul unimpair'd will repose, as it ought. 

With that God from whose breath all its energy 
springs ! 
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TIME. 



Time ! when I reason of thy birth^ 

And aim to learn how long 'twill be 
Before thou qnit'st this bustling earthy 

And sink'st into Etebnity, — 
My spirit fails me^ and I'm lost 

Amidst increasing doubt and gloom^ 
Like one who finds his purpose cross'd 

By the inexorable tomb> 
Where all he loved and valued lies 
Shrouded for ever £rom his eyes 1 

Through all the cent'riefi past and gone 

Remembrance hurries back^ to see 
If aught remains for her to con^ 

Concerning thy nativity I 
Foolish attempt I the tomes of old 

Are silent touching tiby creation^ 
And all that of thy birth is told 

Is fable and imagination^ — 
The poet's dream — the prophet's story. 
Dark as the midnight mist before ye ! 

Millions of years by millions doubled. 



Then by miUions multiplied, 
(Though the mind would soon be troubled 

By a sum so vast and wide) — 
Would but feebly mark the date 

Of thy strange, eventful birth, 
Notwithstanding all the prate 

Of the Newtons of our earth ; 
For though the sun's extent be shown. 
The date of thy birth can never be known ! 

Thou wert, peradventure, conceiv'd and bom. 

Ere that orb had its light, or the stars were made. 
Or yon beautiful moon peep'd forth to adorn 

The darkness the heavens at night display'd ! 
No trace of thy infancy now remains. 

But proofs of thy subsequent rule and power. 
May daily be seen on those desolate. plains. 

Where Egypt's stupendous pyramids tower ; 
Whose founders we know not, whose object appears 
More foolish than summing thy age by our years ! 

Fhilosofht staggers as oft as she turns 

To pause o'^er the millions now buried in earth. 

All cold as the dull and ridiculous urns 

Which others have rais'd to preserve their worth : 

Frail records ! the breath of my Hero ere long. 
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With its poisonous slime^ shall their splendour 
encrust; 
Nor a trace of their beauty be left, save in song. 

To perpetuate those who are gone to the dust ! 
Then talk not to me of your temples sublime. 
For their adamant pillars are crumbled by Time ! 

Oh, God ! in whatever thy essence consist, 
I tremble to think of the fate of the soul. 
Perceiving that all things that breathe and exist. 
Are destin'd to yield to Timers ruthless control; 
And yet there's a something within me cries ''No! 
"Nor Time, nor Destkuction the soul can 
assail, 
" For though to the earth tibe frail body may go, 
''The spirit o'er death and the grave shall 
prevail : 
" Though man and his works must submit to their 

nod, 
"The soul's as secure from their wrath as its God!" 
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PADDY'S ADVICE TO JOHN BULL, 

Touching the proposed Aerial Steam Carriages. 



What next will Lnposture project. 

To stultify, shock, and astound us ? 
Or when will the whimsies be check'd 

That now are disporting around us ? 
Ev'ry moment some novel chimera 

Possesses the children of Mammon, 
Though nothing than this can be clearer. 

They're all of them bas'd upon gammon ! 

Our wonderful railroads and steamers 

Must yield to the grander inventions 
Of those indescribable schemers 

Renown'd for their lofty pretensions ; 
Their projects will waft us to China 

Li less than a week, toUly-nilly, 
Or bear us from York to the Dwina, 

Before we could reach Piccadilly ! 

What whisps will not Ignorance follow ! 

What monster will prove quite sufficient 
To fill up credulity's swallow. 

Of sustenance still so deficient ? 

T 
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Thy stomach dear John's so voracious^ 
That nothing seems &diion'd to still it — 

Then what upon earth's more fallacious 
Than thinking with subaiance to fill it ! 

The greater the humbug the better-^ 

The wilder the project the sounder- 
Imposture is bound by no fetter. 

But looks undiseourag'd around her. 
And finding that fools are still willing 

To sanction the vilest of Bubbles, 
She pockets their yery last shilling. 

And then makes a jest of their troubles I 

Good John ! learn to reason, I pray thee. 

Reflect for a moment, my honey ! 
These schemers, at last, will betray thee. 

And pillage thy purse of its money ; 
Their flights through the air are mere visions. 

More false than the whisps of Killamey, 
And as to their fine propositions, 

They're "all botheration and blarney !" 

Keep then on the side of discretion — 
There's nothing, at present, that I know 
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(Whatever may be thy impres&don^) 
Like keeping iiffht hold of the rhino ; 

And as to thy going still faster 

Through eether ^ than on the Rail's revel. 

Be certain of this, one disaster 

Would send thee headlong to the devil ! 



EVENING. 

The supposed effusion of a modem poetess. 



The mighty Sim, thron'd on his radiant car. 
Which, like some vast rotundity on fire. 
Far-blazing, strikes the tmiverse with awe. 
Is &st receding firom our dazzled sight. 
And soon will leave us in Cimmerian gloom ! 
Not like the dull, insipid kings of earth. 
He takes his way amidst a tinsel throng. 
But in one cloudless burst of glory. 
Such as nor poets fimcy, nor the arts 
Can imitate in colours, or in sound 
Convey the notion of. And who can look 

Upon the boundless vision, nor be struck 

t2 
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With nature's inconceivable extent. 

Or see the mighty sun, whose light alone 

Calls forth, sustains, and to perfection brings 

All that is good for man as well as beast. 

And makes the earth, the air, the rolling seas. 

Pregnant with food and pleasure, and the stars 

With harmony and love, without a sense 

Of adoration, such as all must feel 

Who scout the doctrine of that humbug, chance. 

And place their faith in reason ? 

Hark ! the bells 
Of the old church already are in concert. 
And, ever and anon, their fitful tones 
Come wafted on the languid air, like words 
From angel mouths escaping, when some soul. 
Purged of this world and all its heinous sin. 
Is upwards soaring to its final rest ! 
And who can hear the music of those bells 
In his maturer age, and not recall 
Days long departed, those delightful days. 
When on the village green, in all its sports 
He took a part, the manly game of quoits. 
Or, still more manly, cricket, or displayed 
Some feat that made the wond'ring rustics stare ? 



Ah ! who can hear those bells, and not recur 
To those soft hours of dalliance and delight. 
When down the shaded lane, remote from all 
The busy eyes of prattling gossips, link'd 
In passion's chain, and circled by the strange. 
Mysterious spells of woman's lambent eyes. 
He gave up all his soul to adoration ? 
To me those bells are monitors — they warn 
My trusting heart of false, pretended friends. 
And oft restore to my remembrance those 
Who wrong'd me most when most I needed aid : 
E'en now, I fancy that I hear the voice 
Of her who rear'd me, and I seem to feel 
Her cold and clammy hand impress'd on mine. 
As when at twilight's hour we sat alone 
Beneath the honeysuckle blooms, talking 
Of things well smted to the hour, and fraught 
With mental pleasure ; even these delights 
Have now departed, and I'm left alone. 
With all the stings of mem'ry to perplex me ! 
But, see ! the ling'ring eve's last streak of light 
Is waning fast, the fields begin to wear 
Night's sable hues, and on the distant hill 
There's not a living object to be seen : 
Earth seems at rest, the sheep are in the fold. 
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The cattle hous'd, and labour's useful train 
Left to their own enjoyments — some to quaff 
Their favorite ale — to courting some — and some 
To spin long jams of more propitious times. 
And yet I linger in these lonely fields^ 
Amidst the dews ascending, wrapt in thought. 
And turning back to many a by-gone bliss — 
To scenes that nothing oyer can restore. 
Except to fill remembrance with regret. 
And shew the instability of all things ! 

What do I see ? My mothear ? Yes, these eyes 

Can never be mistaken I What voice is that ? 

Mymodier's? Tes, 'tis her's. Oh, God! if aught 

Can make me truly sensible of diee. 

And chain my spirit to thy hallow'd throne. 

It is the sight, it is ihe voioe of her 

I fondly call my mother 1 

Oh, diou feir 
And spotless spirit ! let me gaze on thee. 
As I was wont not many summers since. 
And learn to be obedient : speak to me. 
For there's a music in thy voice no string 
Or plaintive flute can yield-^a tone 
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I^d go bare-footed o'er the flinty nicks 

To hear^ vdthout a murmur. Foolish thought, 

I am deceiv'd^ my very eyes are cheated. 

My ears impos'd upon, and Truth, at last. 

Dissolves the spell mth this consoling ^isper : 

" Look not^ my child! for thy dear mother here ; 

This tainted earth and its more tainted minds 

Were ill-adapted to her purer essence ; 

And wouldst thou reach her dwelling place above^ 

And live again within her &nd emlnrace^ 

Eschew this world, and put thy trust in heav'n !" 



THE DAUGHTERS OF ALDOBRAN : 

A TAI^ OF MODIHOr SB90CnpK. 



A waetbh «ilbD«t a tear. 



Mary was one of many daughters^ whom 
The gods had moulded to inspire delight. 

Her breath was sweeter than the stock's peifiime. 
After tile showers of a summer^s night; 

Her countenance, though pensive, wore the Uoom 
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Of health in all its freshness^ whilst her bright 
Luxuriant mouthy with its two rows of pearls^ 
Made her the enyy of the loveliest girls ! 

Her father had been famous in his time^ 

Like other members of th* establish'd churchy 

If not iox poetry y at least for rhyme. 

Where fancy oft left reason in the lurch; 

He had, it seems, a taste for the sublime 
And sentimental, and would often search 

The literacy treasures of the past. 

For illustrations of his own bombast ! 

He had his similes all '' cut and dry," 
With metaphors of every dimension. 

But still his learning, no one could deny. 
Smelt more of pride than genius or invention. 

Li fact his poetry, 'twixt you and I, 
Was just like that of people I could mention. 

Whose chief ambition is to make a book. 

And (vilely) imitate Eliza Cook. 

But, poor old gentleman, he's in his grave. 

And left, it seems, no money in the stocks. 
For he had been defrauded by a knave. 
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Upon a principle most orthodox^ — 
A prosing, canting hypocrite — the slave 

Of ev'ry vile propensity that shocks 
Th' imagination— such as hell, in fine. 
Would designate an " out and out divine." 

The widow and her daughters bore their fate 
With all that fortitude which Faith inspires. 

And strove, by teaching music, to abate 
Those ills which check our rational desires : 

They sold their jewels, parted with their plate. 
But found of course, no very eager buyers. 

For, when compelPd to make a sacrifice, 

One^s Jriends are always for the lowest price ! 

Their schools however, finally declined 
Faster than it had risen in repute ; 

Fear took possession of the mother's mind. 
And prompted some less dignified pursuit; 

But than her daughters were but ill-design'd 
,For aught like labour, and that ruthless brute 

The WORLD, she knew, by dire experience, ne'er 

Would pity those the gods had &il'd to 
spare! 
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At length, she died, and then e'en Friendship wore 
A colder aspect than they yet had seen ; — 

This kill'd the elder sisters, who before 

The others' props and comforters had been : 

The two survivors these reverses bore, 

Though sadly scath'd, with fortitude serene. 

And, proudly struggling with the storms of &te. 

Sought for employment in a lowlier state I 

They sought and found it ; but, in fiiith tho' strong. 
Their hearts gain'd little pleasure from success. 

They seem'd foredoom'd to ev'ry earthly wrong 
That fate could plan t' embitter their distress : 

Oh ! if there be one deadlier crime among 
This world's enormities, 'tis man's finesse, — 

That fiend-like cmining, tibat persnosive art. 

Which wins and wrecks believing woman's heart ! 

Upon die charms of these two virtuous giais 
Seduction long had fix'd its serpent eyes^ 

Enamour'd of the splendour of those curb 
Which ML o'er shoulders Westmacott would 
priee ; 

They were as stainless as the purest pearls^ 
Well tutor'd too, and naturally wise. 
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In shorty such creatures as the poet's mind 
Would deem the paragons of womankind ! 

But nature^s nature^ and temptation's tongue, 
At length, beguil'd them from discretion's road — 

Lust in their ears those pleasing ditties sung. 
Which lur'd them on to luxury's abode ; 

Tis true its halls and dj^awing-rooms were hung 
With costly trippings, and its fountains flow'd 

With crystal waters, but, alas ! 'twas there 

They first beheld the shadow of despair ! 

The gold and silver fishes that were seen 
In lucid vases, 'midst the garden flow'rs. 

The birds of ev'ry hue that grac'd the scene^ 
And render'd vocal the surrounding bow'rs. 

The lofty trees, clad in their varied green. 
And made more fragrant by celestial show'rs^ 

All these and other fasdnaticms won 

The hearts of maidens paralleled by none ! 

They rambled o'er the flowery paths elate. 
And thought of nothing but perpetual bUss, 

Little conceiving that the storms of fate 
Had birth in such a paradise as this : 
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Their dreams^ however, were of transient date. 
They soon discovered that man's carnal kiss 
Was unproductive of that inward peace. 
Which tends our worldly solace to increase. 

The very splendour of the spot, in time. 
Became offensive to their gentle hearts. 

And what had seem'd eten^Uy sublime. 
Through the incessant labour of the arts. 

Lost all its zest — the consciousness of crime 
Destroyed that peace which innocence imparts — 

For their high minds were freighted with a sense 

Too pure for lust and sensual indolence ! 

Waking one morning from a hideous dream, 
Mary discover'd her companion dead. 

And, with a chok'd and wild hysteric scream, 
Rush'd, like a raving maniac, from the bed. 

Imploring help ! — the menials came — ^a stream 
Of tears relieved her anguish — ^but her head 

Swam vrith the frightful horrors of her waking, 

Whilst her rack'd heart vdth hopelessness was 
breaking! 

The whirlwind of her grief, at length, subsided — 
And Kate was buried on the following mom ; 
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But death had now maliciously divided 
Two of the happiest sisters ever bom : 

Some pitied the survivor — some derided — 
The prude survey'd her with affected scorn ; 

And scandal's whisper, as she pass'd along, 

Assail'd her ear with many a cruel wrong. 

The very wretch, whose lustful appetite 

Had robb'd her countenance of both its roses, 

Look'd down upon her with the chilling s%ht 
That cancels all which Gratitude imposes : 

Her heart seem'd frozen, and the deadly blight 
To which base man too frequently exposes 

His weakest victim, ate into the core 

Of that chaf d heart so tranquil heretofore ! 

Poor girl ! thus lonely in this world of strife. 
Day after day her slender frame declin'd. 

Till all the vigor of her earlier life. 
And all her elasticity of mind 

Had vanish'd from her — ev'ry maid and wife 
Look'd cool upon her — still she seem'd resign'd 

To all the mis'ry heaven or hell could send. 

Conscious her troubles speedily would end ! 

But sorrow leads to madness — her rack'd brain 
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Burnt with the fev'rish anguish of despair^ 
And nought on earth could mitigate the pain 

Her broken spirit was foredoom'd to bear : 
She wept, and laugh'd, and then slied tears ag^ain, 

Till, all unmindful of the midnight air. 
She rush'd like lightning to the moonlit shore. 
And ne'er was seen by human vision more ! 

Morning, however, brought her fate to light. 
For on the shingle of the neighboring sea. 

The cloak was found, which, usually, at night. 
Guarded her limbs from its inclemency ; 

But not a trace of Mary met the sight — 

Bright were the waves as they were wont to be; 

And, but for that habiliment, her fate 

Had been a myst'ry to the present date. 

Still will the £sher tell you that he hears 

Her shriek full oft upon the heaving waters--^ 

That there her spirit frequently appears. 

Soon as the clock has chim'd the midnight 
quarters. 

Until the stealing and half-stifled tears 
Attest his feelings for his patron's daughters. 

And from his tongue the withering curse of hate 

Pursues the author of their hapless fate ! 
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Ask not the name of this licentious wretch. 
Nor seek a darker picture of his crimes^ 

Although the muse unerringly could sketch 
His deadly vices in her searching rhymes^ — 

To paint them justly would, however, stretch 
This narrative too far — ^but future times. 

Learning his name and lineage, with disgust 

Shall shun the fiend unwary hearers trust I 

How many miscreants of the self-same class 
Are daily screen'd by sanctity's disguise, — 

How many such for matchless samples pass 
Of those perfections we are wont to prize ! 

'Tis by such fiends that Innocence, alas ! 
Is stripp'd of its attractions, and our eyes 

Are doom'd to witness, wearing all deceits, 

So many victims in the public streets ! 

And yet these wretches go to church, and wear 
The garb which men unwittingly respect. 

And, by their forms of penitence and pray'r, 
Are taken for a part of the elect : 

Let them, however, of their wiles beware, 
Nor satire's warning daringly reject ; 

For, when all other exhortations fail. 

Her voice can make the boldest villain quail ! 
u 
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SAINT BONIFACE COTTAGE. 



Saint Boniface cottage 1 1 trow 

Few sites are more pleasant than thine. 
Where jonquils and hyacinths blow. 

And woodbines and roses entwine ! 
Secured from the winds of the north. 

Thou shin'st in thy verdant array. 
Surrounded by scenes that are worth 

Much more than a poet could pay I 

I never descend from the Down 

To gaze on thy beautifril trees, 
Without feeling sure that the town 

No longer can lessen my ease ; 
Without turning back to the time 

When first to thy paddock I came. 
And vainly attempted to climb 

The mountain that baffled my aim. 

I never revert to that day 

Without the most poignant regret, 

Nor can I its pleasures portray. 

Though haunted and soothed by them yet, 
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Without that tormenting disgust 
Which darkens my sensitive brow. 

And makes me scarce willing to trust 
E'en one so engaging as thou ! 

Yet, wherefore should reason refuse 

On Nature^s fisdr breast to repose, 
Though Art hath insulted the muse, 

And added some weight to her woes ? 
To-day she'll endeavour to chase 

From memory all that is past, 
And leave to her foes the disgrace 

That shadows their glory at last ! 

How quiet, how placid, how warm. 

The trees and the cottage appear I 
What wretch would their beauty deform. 

Or desecrate aught that is here ? 
Wherever the vision may stray, 

New charms and attraction arise. 
Here, earth the most green you survey. 

And there, the most azure of skies I 

Here, far from the city's vile hum 
Secluded, how charm'd should I be. 

Surrounded by things that, though dumb, 
Are eloquent speakers to me I 
u2 
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Here nature assumes no disguise. 
Here, freed from restraint, I should dwell. 

Communing with mountains and skies. 

And charm'd with the truths that they tell ! 

The knave, whose sole merit's his purse, 

Would find no encouragement here. 
His name would be quizz'd in my verse. 

And dealt with severely, I fear ; 
His feeds and assemblies to me 

Would prove but contemptible matters. 
My greater enjoyment would be 

To hear how the rivulet chatters ! 

But since that appears too sublime 

A vision for me to pursue, 
I'll strive in a less hallow'd clime, 

To gain what I still have in view ; 
However for vaulting design'd. 

This truth must be clear to us all. 
The higher we soar we shall find 

The greater the crash, if we fall ! 

Though strength may seem lihk'd with the pile. 
Still ruin may there play its part, 

The face be encouraged to smile. 
While sorrow is gnawing the heart ! 
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But had I a cottage like this. 
For no other spot should I sigh, 

*Tis here I should revel in bliss, — 
'Tis here, full of years, I would die ! 



LANDSLIPS BETWEEN LUCCOMBE CHINE 
AND BONCHURCH VILLAGE. 



" On passing Lnccombe, the main road conducts us to the top 
of Saint Boniface Down. The walk from Shanklin is one of the 
finest and most romantic in the island. After passing through 
the fields on the summit of the cliffs, we enter, by a winding 
path, through a succession of undulating grounds, covered with 
fern, underwood, and small trees ; and, looking round, we have 
a burst of beauty almost unparalleled. The deep blue ocean 
rolling in the front, and spreading its fine broad flood of water 
over the beautiful bay of Sandown, the verdant side of Bembridge 
Down, sloping to the cliff, which is adorned with variegated 
strata, and the fine projectiug side of Culver Cliff, with the soft 
scenery opening in the neighbourhood of Shanklin, present a 
prospect almost matchless in its character. On leaving 
Luccombe Chine, a scene of grandeur and beauty presents 
itself; 'we see the wild confusion of nature, occasioned by the 
landslip, which occurred in December, 1818. This disruption 
was the second which had taken place in this spot ; the former 
was in 1810, and both together are computed to have swept away 
eighty acres of land. This spot is inconceivably imposing— the 
immense masses of rock thrown about in wild disorder — the 
pulverized cliff — the dark blue clay — ^the vegetation peeping 
between the ruins-^the land settled in^ an inclined position, as 
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if waiting some awfal moment to move towards the sea, and the 
craggy summits towering in boldness above, and looking as if 
ready to mingle with the rains beneath, form a most magnificent 
and imposing scene I** 

Boast not of the wonders of Art, 

Prate not of its masses of stone, 
Piled up in the world's greatest mart^ 

For taste to despise and disown ; 
Don't talk of the mighty Saint Paul's, 

The Abbey's superlative mien. 
Your Guild and your Westminster Halls, 

And all the storie blunders between. 

What are they, compar'd with the heaps 

Of verdure-clad rock we survey. 
Where Nature triumphantly keeps 

The Hardwicks and Papworths at bay. 
But structures whose like other Wrens 

Beyond the Pacific may raise — 
But trophies posterity's pens 

May load with unmerited praise ? 

What are they, though full of renown. 
Compared with these marvellous rocks. 

But temples that Art shall pull down. 
To mould into railroads and docks? 
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Or, if they escape such an end. 
But masses of matter that Time 

Shall wreck with his vengeance, and blend 
With rubbish less famed and ** sublime !" 

What were they if levell'd to earth. 

But heaps ev'ry day would deface. 
But blocks as deficient in worth 

As labour has made them of grace ? 
Neglected and scom'd would they lie. 

The haunt of the lizard and toad — 
Vile firagments that Art would pass by. 

Abortions that Taste would explode ! 

Here all is majestic and wild, 

Impressive, unique, and sublime. 
Here nothing by art is defiled. 

Here nothing disfigured by time; 
The longer the "ruin" remains. 

The grander and fairer it seems. 
The greater renown it obtains. 

The more with enchantment it teems. 

We gaze on yon mural ascent, 
Surprised that it once was a part 

Of that which before us seems meant 
To awe the most resolute heart — 
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We trace in the space it once fill'd. 
Now yawning for many a rod, 

The might of a power self-will'd — 
The strength of a terrible God 1 

It speaks, not the language of cant, 

But that of conviction and truth, 
It uses nor action nor rant. 

Nor metaphors gross and uncouth ; 
It stands the proud proof of some cause 

Nor prophet nor priest can explain. 
However well versed in the laws 

Of humbug and legerdemain I 

We prate, we conjecture, we dream. 

Of some subterranean shock, 
We talk of explosions of steam 

Destroying the base of the rock ; 
But how such a mass became wreck'd 

No gabbhng geologist knows — . 
And none but a knave, I suspect, 

Would take on himself to disclose ! 

I trace the Divinity more 

In these truly marvellous things, 

Than all the vast lumber and lore 
That cant to astonish us brings ; 
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They speak with a pertinent voice 
What priestcraft can never proclaim. 

And seem, as*it were, to rejoice 
In patting its doctrines to shame ! 

But leaving these matters for fools 

And knaves to determine, or not, 
In those argumentative schools. 

Where reason seems wholly foqi;ot : 
Let's turn to the beautiful scene 

That nature before us has spread ; 
From that something more we may glean 

Than dogmas not fit to be read. 

Here fragments no lever can raise 

Before us in majesty stand. 
To charm, to instruct, to amaze 

The wisest and best of the land — 
All clothed in the verdure and bloom 

That summer so largely supplies. 
All fashion'd to brighten the gloom 

That frightens mortality's eyes ! 

They bid us to pause, and reflect 
On life and its butterfly state — 

They counsel us not to neglect 
The ominous warnings of fate : 



" Dive not," they exclaim, " into things 
God never designed thee to scan, 

Nor venture, on impotent wings. 
Beyond the locations of man. 

" The wisest may gaze on our forms. 

And marvel for what we were meant. 
But have we not baffled the storms, 

And smiled ere their fury was spent? 
Unscathed by the lightnings, we stand 

Too strong for their shafts to annoy us ; 
And form'd by too mighty a hand 

For aught but itself to destroy us I 

<< We hear the loquacious explain 

The causes that settled us here ; 
We laugh at their folly, and fidn 

Would whisper the truth in their ear; 
But Nature cries, * Leave them alone. 

They might, if from custom released. 
Find ten times more logic in stone. 

Than ever they'll find in a priest 1"* 

Oh, God I 'tis a treat to the mind 
That's daring, yet chaste in its views. 

To pause o'er a spot so design'd 
To strengthen the truths we peruse ; 
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To dwell on thy marvellous works, 
Remote from the wealthy and proud. 

And hunt out the solace that lurks 
Where peace and simplicity shroud I 

Here, sitting amidst such a wreck 

As nature but seldom hath seen. 
We conjure up visions that check 

All thoughts irreligious or mean : 
Man's childish and gingerbread schemes. 

Compared with the wonders around. 
Appear mere delusions and dreams, 

'Twere waste of one's time to expound I 

But here in these masses we trace 

Superlative wisdom and power. 
The mind that inhabits all space. 

That lives in the tree and the flower ; 
The Being from whose searching eye 

We vainly endeavour to flee. 
Whose hand spans the measureless sky. 

And probes the most &thomless sea ! 

I ask not for what latent aim 

From yonder proud height they were hurl'd- 
They'll serve, peradventure, to frame 

The centre of some Aiture world: 
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The greatest geologist knows 

No more than the young Prince of Wales, 
What ills they are meant to impose, 

What good underneath them prevails I 

Whatever their destiny be. 

They fill us with awe and surprise ; 
Link'd with them distinctly we see 

What none in his conscience denies ; 
The mind, whose all-grasping control 

No intellect here can conceive. 
That source of the undying soul 

In which ev'ry man must believe I 

How picturesque all we behold — 

How awful, and yet how serene — 
How gamish'd with flowers of gold — 

How charmingly shaded with green ! 
In yonder still valley we trace 

The innocent rabbits at play, 
And, lock'd in affection's embrace. 

Two lovers, as happy as they ! 

Here, fann'd by the soft, southern breeze, 
Where nature such havoc has wrought. 

As man with astonishment sees, 
In spite of the truths he is taught — 
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Here, &r from commotion and strife, 
In speechless enjoyment we sit. 

Disgusted with what is call'd life, 
Ashamed of the rubbish calPd wit I 

We gaze on the far-spreading sea. 

And what do we contemplate there ? 
The riches of climes that shall be 

Much greater than ever we were ; 
Of climes whose possessions and ships 

Shall England's (so prophecy tells) 
In wealth and in numbers eclipse, 

Though nothing her might now excels. 

Thus men who are magnates to-day, 

Before e'en to-morrow may fall ; 
The strongest to Fate must give way. 

For Fate is the sovereign o'er all ! 
'Twere worse than the scourge of the plague 

To know what the future may bring — 
The prince may be destined to beg. 

The beggar be raised to a king ! 

When man 's in his affluence wreck'd. 
Not thus in his fall he appears ; 

All loves and affections, then check'd. 
Subside into coldness and sneers. 
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No blossoms of Fortune surround 

The wrecks of his wealth that remain — 

His sorrows by insult are drown'd, 
His pleasures defeated by pain ! 

But here, in the midst of her ruin. 

Fair nature exults undepress'd, 
The trees that once flourished and grew in 

Yon mounds, are alive like the rest : 
Prosperity brightens the vision 

That smiles at destruction's endeavour, 
And forms that were crushed by collision, 

Spring forth more delightful than ever. 

How -diflTrent the lot of the wretch 

Misfortune has levell'd to earth ; 
No hands with alacrity stretch 

To bring back his wealth or his mirth ; 
He pines in some desolate haunt. 

Deserted by those he once fed. 
The victim of anguish and want. 

Till numbered at last with the dead ! 

But here, over ruin and waste 
Such verdure and beauty extend. 

As render the scene we have paced. 
Sublime from beginning to end : 
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The matter that seems to decay^ 
When Autumn's last struggle is o'er, 

Revives 'neath the blushes of May, 
And looks quite as fresh as before I 

But man once consign'd to the earth, 

Revives not on summer's return ; 
We prate, it is true, of his worth, 

And garnish his tomb with an urn : 
We blazon his name on the stone 

That covers his spiritless clay ; 
But this Love and Friendship disown. 

Ere time wears the record away I 



BLACK GANG CHINE. 



The stranger who may have yisited Shanklin Chine, would, 
most probably, expect to find a similar scene at Black Gang, 
under the impression that the term Chine expressed a beantifbl 
and romantic chasm. But not so ; for scarcely any two scenes, 
under the same general designation, could be more opposite in 
their features. The &ct is, the word Chine is merely a proyin- 
cialism for a cleft or ravine in the clifEs of the sea-shore, whether 
the same be adorned with luxuriant vegetation, or of a savage 
and dreary aspect There are many on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight, but these two are the most remarkable of all. 
Both have their admirers and panegyrists; the one for its 
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lovely sylvan character, the other for its stem and overwhefaning 
snblimity. It is impossible, however, for the painter or the poet 
to do them adequate justice by his delineation ; for their beauty 
and grandeur arise fh>m those deep shadows, brilliant lights, 
serpentine windings, and indescribable aspects, which can only be 
witnessed and properly appreciated by the visitor on the spot 

Black Gang Chine is on the western declivity of St Catherine's 
Hill, and its more elevated features are not far below the com- 
manding summit of that mountain : two currents, from distant 
parts of the Down, have made their way to its brow, and from 
that height have excavated two large separate chasms, their 
waters fonning a junction at the foot of a high prominent point, 
the sides of which have been torn away by their respective tor- 
rents. Black Gang Chine is rendered painftdly interesting fr^m 
the circumstance of the Clarendon West Indiaman having been 
wrecked at the foot thereof, Oct 11, 1836, on her passage home- 
ward, laden with sugar and rum. Her crew consisted of sixteen 
seamen, and eleven passengers, twenty-four of whom perished. 
At six o'clock in the morning she struck, and such was the dread- 
ful impetuosity of the surges, that, in about five minutes, she was 
literally dashed to atoms. — Windham's and Horset's Guides. 



Black Gang Chine ! we stood before thee, 

Speechless with alarm and wonder. 
Whilst the clouds were sailing o'er thee. 

And the billows. rolling under — 
'* Whilst the torrent, fast descending, 

Awed the stranger's startled ear; 
And thy form, with twilight blending, 

Darken'd every object near I 
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Underneath thy ribs of iron^ 

Beauty oft has sued in vain, 
As she saw the surf environ 

Rocks no wrecker's boat could gain — 
Rocks to which were madly clinging, 

Harass'd by the storm's career, 
Wretches, o'er whose heads were ringing 

Knells 'twas worse than death to hear I 

II. 

When the tempest round thee rages. 

And the lightning-flashes sear thee, 
Nature, 'midst the war she wages. 

Makes it death to venture near thee ! 
When our yacht was proudly rising 

O'er the darkly-heaving sea, 
There, Black Gang I was no disguising 

Our misgiving hearts from thee ! 
On us thou wert wildly gazing, 

Op'ning wide thy awful jaws. 
Like the tiger when he's placing 

His inexorable claws 
In some victim, vainly trying 

To escape the wrath he feels. 
And beneath a monster lying. 

Deaf to mercy's warm appeals ! 

X 
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in* 

Driven by the winds and waves 

O'er the vast Atlantic sea. 
Where so oft the tempest raves 

With the most demoniac glee, 
From St ELitt's romantic shores 

Came the vessel^strong and tight. 
Till the island Love adores. 

Shone beneath the morning light I 
Hapless vessel — ^hapless crew ! 

What were ye compelled to bear, 
Soon as Vectis came in view. 

Looming through the troubled air, — 
Then the billows, round thee rushing, 

Bore thee upwards like a chip. 
As if bent at once on crushing 

All thy timbers, hapless ship ! 



IV. 

Then Black Gang, rejoiced, survey'd thee, 

Toss'd upon that stormy sea. 
Conscious that no power could save thee. 

Nor retard thy destiny. 
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As thy keel assail'd the shingle, 

Vectis saw the waves undeck thee ; 
Sea and sky together mingle 

All their energies to wreck thee ! 
Fore and aft thy timbers started — 

Then the shrieking women fell. 
Though the seamen, lion-hearted, 

Told them all would yet be well. 
Vain their efforts — still rebelling, 

Round them rose the mountain waTes, 
Which, in spite of all repelling, 

HarFd them headlong to their graves ! 



When they bore the dead, in sorrow. 

To their final place of rest. 
Where the sun brings {oiih no morrow, 

And our glory proves a jest, 
Thou, Black Grang I in air still scowling 

Wert the same, though less distinguished. 
As when loud the storm was howling, 

And all hope became extic^ish'd I 
Ev'ning with the brightest splendour 

Ever witness'd in the isle, 
x2 
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Could not in thy traits engender 

Aught to indicate a smile : 
Thou wert still as dark and dreary 

As when, &r away from shore, 
Winds and waves alike grew weaiy 

With the toils they wish'd were o'er! 



VI. 

When the summer tries to charm thee 

With her sunny seas and skies. 
And the zephyrs would disarm thee 

Of the glooms th^t round thee rise. 
Thou art still so dark and cheerless — 

So repulsive in thy features, 
(Yet with all thy faults so peerless,) 

That the most intrepid creatures 
Watch thee with continual terror. 

Lest, at one tremendous blow. 
For some footstep's trivial error. 

Thou should'st hurl them down below ; 
Fearing that, amidst the splendour 

Of the summer's brightest beams. 
Thou might'st, in an instant, render 

Dismal all their golden dreams 1 
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VIL 



Who shall pamt thee — who describe thee. 

Matchless monster of the earth ? 
Who with flattery's honey bribe thee 

Into cheerftdness and mirth? 
Thou art like the wild hyena. 

Scowling, cheerless, dark, and rigid, 
Threat'ning death from that arena 

At whose gloom the blood turns frigid. 
Beauty, mildness, grace, and order. 

Never make thy terrors less, 
And though nature might award her 

Bloom to hide thy nakedness, 
Twould not check thy disposition 

For that elemental strife. 
Which hath surfeited the vision 

With such wrecks of human life ! 

vni. 

Oh, what horrors could the Muses 
To compassion's ear convey. 

From that shore where nature chooses 
Such fantastic tricks to play I 
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There, at night, hath pity listen'd 

To some vessel's drowning tars ; 
Whilst above them nothing glisten'd. 

Save the ever- watchful stars ! 
She has heard them cry for succour 

'Midst the overwhelming storm. 
Whilst the lightning-flashes struck her 

Shatter'd and dbmantled form : 
She has heard them, when no other 

Witness'd their desponding state. 
And full many a frantic mother 

Cursed her own and children's fate ! 

IX. 

She has seen them, pale with anguish, 

Lash'd to masts the storm had started — 
Seen the very stoutest languish. 

Hopeless, faithless, broken-hearted I 
Had they look'd to thee for favour. 

What, like aid, could they have found — 
What that seem'd of hope to savour. 

Where their fellows had been drowned I 
In their deepest grief and sorrow 

Thou wert still as cold as stone. 
Scorning pity's smile to borrow. 

Scorning love's impassion'd tone. 
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Wretch I without remorse or pity. 
Triumph in thy worthless fame. 

Like the fiend that fired the city 
Merely for a deathless name ! 

Yet, when thou art soundly sleeping 

'Neath the bhie, unclouded skies. 
And the waves are gently creeping 

O'er the rocks where danger lies, 
Contemplation loves to dwell on 

That sublimely calm repose. 
Since it strips thee of those felon 

Features other times disclose. 
I have seen thee in all seasonsf. 

In the darkest, stormiest weather. 
And could give some cogent reasons 

Why we came so oft; together. 
Let those reasons, deeply hidden 

Li the dark, eventful past. 
Shroud a passion long forbidden. 

Though indulged in to the last I 
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GIBSON'S VILLA,* 

KBECTBD ON TBB GUFF, AT BOMCHURCH, ULB OF WIGHT. 



This delightful sammer residence was built by the late Mr. 
George Gibson, the official assignee, and was, no doubt, one of 
the causes that led to the rash act which terminated his erentful 



Thbice happy England I when I think 

How many thousands, free from crime. 
To utter degradation sink. 

That others on their wreck may climb, — 
When I reflect how many thrive 

Upon the miseries of others. 
And keep their upstart pride alive 

By schemes their craft adroitly smothers, 
I deem thee one of those bright lands 

We poets are so apt to feign; 
Where industry exerts her hands 

That idleness may reap the gain — 
One of those sweet Elysian spheres. 

Where fools are victimized by knaves. 
And doom'd, in spite of all their tears. 

To fill, at last, ignoble graves. . 

* Copies of this poem had been priyately circulated in the Isle 
of Wight, long previously to the fatal event which depriyed Mr. 
Gibson of his existence. 
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Thus, wrapt in thought, firom ShankUn Chine 

To Bonchurch, o'er the clifis I went. 
Projecting many a harmless line. 

For some ulterior purpose meant 
Past Luceombe &rm I wound my way. 

Yet often stopp'd to view the sea. 
That, proudly spread, beneath me lay. 

Beyond the reach of bankruptcy ! 
Thence, through the neighb'ring landslip's wreck, 

I saunter'd on, as if to trace 
Naught but destruction form'd to check 

One's admiration of the place ; 
For ev'ry rent and shatter'd stone 

Look'd like some ruin'd wretch we meet. 
Whom bankruptcy hath overthrown. 

And left without a crust to eat I 



The splendour of the cloudless skies — 

The fragrance of the passing breeze — 
The downs, from whence my ravish'd eyes 

Survey'd the circumambient seas — 
The verdure of the neighb'ring hills — 

The blossoms of the hawthorn hedge 
The music of the gurgling rills^ — 

The goats upon the cliff's frail ledges- 
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All lured me onward to the spot 

Where Art was blasting Natwr^i graces. 
And lev'Uing ev'ry peasant's cot^ 

That villas might supply their places^ 
Defiling all that once was sweet, 

That seem'd from such assaults secure. 
And building up some huge retreat, 

That wealth might mortify the poor I 

** And who has done all this ?" said I — 

^^ For whom is this fine buil^mg meant ?" 
The peasant answer'd, with a sigh, 

<' For one that will his act repent !" 
" But, wherefore, man ? — a lord may build 

Such mansions — ^what on earth should check 
him? 
A noble*s purse is too well fill'd. 

For such an enterprise to wreck him I" 
"Why, yes, sir! lords may do such things. 

For they * may flourish, or may fade,' 
As Goldsmith very justly sings. 

But this results from wrecks in traded 
" From what I" said L " The wants and woes 

Of others, as one plainly sees ; 
In short, 'tis built by one of those 

They term Official Assionebs I" 
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*^ Good heav'ns I" said I; <^ and can it be. 

That men in their precarious station. 
Erect such mansions ; — ^but I see 

The matter needs no explanation : 
We live in such a glorious land. 

That those who but the other day 
Had scarce a sou at their command. 

Grow rich on other men's decay T 
So on the wreck of former power, 

(As yonder* ruins plainly shew,) 
We find fiill many an upstart flower 

Exulting o'er the wreck below. 
So rascals, whose inherent brass 

Has gain'd them an unjust renown. 
For people of distinction pass. 

And scorn the wretch they've trampled down t 



MOBAL. 

Then let all those who fain would build 
Latge mansions for their summer ease, 

(If in financial humbug skill'd,) 
Become OFFiciAii Assignees I 



* In allusion to the landslip the author had jnst quitted. 
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THE SONG OF PAN. 



The following wmg is extracted firom a Poem, preparing for 
publication, entitled, ** Wihdsob Castle ; or, the Queen's FSte," 
and forms one of the principal incidents of the supposed enter- 
Uunment The scene is laid in the more elerated grounds of the 
Great Park, where Pan is represented as singing, or reciting, the 
I to the company. 



Our banks boast the sweetest of roses. 

Our finches the brightest of feathers ; 
Whilst here the most delicate posies 

Euphrosyne carelessly gathers: 
There's nothing that Lumley can shew us. 

With all his effects Operatic, 
To vie with the scene that's below us. 

Terrestrial as well as Aquatic. 

His gardens, perhaps, may be brighter 

With varnish and tinsel, than these are ; 
But where could you meet with a writer 

To tell what the names of his trees are ? 
His oaks are a hoax if you try 'em ; 

His willows, though drooping and pretty. 
No more are like willows than I am 

Like Alderman Brown in the city ! 
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Our nymphs have as delicate limbs, too. 

As any that his can exhibit ; 
As many fentastical whims, too. 

As kids on the highlands of Thibet — 
Their motions are not so abhorrent 

As those that delight the Giovannis^ 
And as to their virtues, HI warrant 

They're not quite so fragile as Fanny's I 

Whenever I call them, they're ready 

To do whatsoever I tell 'em ; 
In all that's attentive and steady, 

Youll never find nymphs to excel 'em. 
And should I complain of their graces. 

Or deem them than usual less clever, 
They'd look to their vaultings and paces. 

And smile more delightful than ever I 

Their wages — ah I that is a matter 

(Whatever their station or grade is) 
That never produces a clatter 

Between my dear self and the ladies. 
I kiss them, and they are contented. 

But Lumley's look less and less sunny. 
Unless his salutes are cemented. 

And render'd effective by — money I 
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But money, if once 'twere admitted 

To regions like these, would destroy us ; 
Old Pan would be quickly outwitted. 

And troubles unheard-of annoy u& 
Let Lumley (since wealth so bewitches 

His mind) still accumulate treasure ; 
We never have hoarded up riches. 

Because we're more partial to pleasure ! 

In singers he cannot outshine us. 

For still, like himself we have plenty, 
Nor are we by any means minus 

Of syrens to equal Faventi — 
We also can boast of a Grisi, 

And though we have no Catalani, 
We've dozens of seraphs to please ye. 

As sweet as the rare Persiani ! 

And what is still more in our favour. 

They never play oS the deceiver,. 
Nor shew the least dirty behaviour. 

By feigning a cold or a fever ; 
They never disgust or surprise us 

By airs soaring higher than rockets; 
Nor do they decamp and despise us 

The moment they've loaded their pockets I 
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Then, gentles I pray let me implore ye 

To quit what is crude and ideal. 
And stop where the objects before ye 

Are tangible, touching, and real I 
We've no wooden tulips and roses — 

No clouds made of paper to float in ; 
Nor are we indebted to Moses 

For garments to toddle about in I 

And whilst Mr. Lumley with art is 

Beguiling the ear and the vision. 
The part we are playing the part is 

Least likely to rouse your derision I 
WeVe no hocus poeus about us — 

No Jenkins to write panegyrics. 
Who, though he may libel and flout us. 

Will find we've a talent for lyrics I 

However, 'tis time to be quitting 

This theme, which has grown rather prosy ; 
Yet why should I think of omitting 

A line that might look rather rosy ? 
Long poems are certainly paUing 

/To all but the dunces who write 'em. 
And those who, for want of some calling, 

Are foolish enough to recite 'em I 
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SONNET 

COMFOSBD ON THE CUFF OYEBLOOKIMO THE NEEDLE BOCKS 
AND SCBATCHELL'S BAT. 

On this proud cliff, whose Herculean form 

Sustains the clouds, or checks their mad career. 
How have I watch'd, with fast-increasing fear. 

The low'ring aspect of the coming storm ! 

How have I shudder'd when, on looking o'er 
The vast abyss that underneath me lay, 

I heard the waves like raging lions roar. 

And saw them rolling on to Scratchell's Bay ! 

And yet, amidst this terror and alarm. 
And all the billows that below me raved. 
One thought was deeply on my mind engraved^ 

Which nothing of its solace could disarm — 

That though my limbs must perish, should I fall, ' 

My soul, unscath'd, would triumph after all I 



THE MODERN JOSEPH & CHARLES SURFACE. 

Tom plays the Josephy says his pray'rs. 
His mind is only formed for trifles ; 

George copies Charles^ drinks, wenches, swears. 
Nor cares a dump whose piu^e he rifles ! 

THE END. 
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